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Preface. 


Early m 1930, Prof. B M Barua, M. A., 
D Litt. of the Calcutta Univeisity suggested to 
me that I should undertake drawing up an 
account of “Agriculture and Agriculturists in 
Ancient India ” The subject appealed to me and 
I took it up But, it presented difficulties partly 
because I am not a Sanskntist and partly because 
I was already in harness for scientific investiga- 
tions. 1 Nevertheless, I began and progressed 
slowly and liesurely, and in less than a year, was 
able to collect an amount of material on which I 
thought, I could build up a structure sufficiently 
attractive to draw young investigators to this new 
line of research. Accordingly, I conti lbuted a 
series of articles in local journals and newspapers, 2 
out of which this book was finally worked out 

None is more conscious than myself of 
imperfection m this work. The body of ancient 
Indian-literature is a store-house of human ex- 
perience and wisdom gathered in course of ages. 
It is so vast, and the necessary materials are so 

1. Vide. The “Philosophical Magazine,” London, vol V, March 1928 , 
vol VII, February 1929 , vol IX, January 1930 , vol XI, February 
1931 , vol XIII 1932 and the “Nature,” Edinburg, August 1930 

2 Vide (i) Annals of the Bhandarkar Research Institute vol XII, 
part III 

(n) The Indian Historical Quarterly, vol VI, part IV 

(m) do do vol VII, part I 

(iv) The Calcutta Review, August 1930 

(v) The “Liberty” Sunday, June 21st 
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scatleied that it is a tremendous task to do full 
justice to the subject so wide and important. 
I do not therefore, claim to have drawn a com- 
plete and finished portrait , but I do claim this 
to bfe the pioneer work, and hope that the mate- 
uals that l have so far been able to lay my hand 
on, their systematic presentation, nnd the inferen- 
ces that they have led me to draw, will form an 
interesting and attractive study 

I have scrupulously tried to avoid hasty 
mfeiences and generalisations , and as far as 
possible, my remarks have been illustrated by full 

references to such evidences as I have found in the 

¥ 

books and monographs Only m refuting the 
current theory of famine in ancient India, I have 
relied more upon an analysis of the determining 
factors of famine - and in dealing with farm-yard 
manure, I have advantageously tried to give an 
explanation of certain formulas in the light of 
modern sciences. The produce would however, 
have been poorer but for the keen interest of 
Prof Barua during the course of the woik ; and 
the publication of the book deferred had it not 
been for the letter of appreciation and encourage- 
ment that I received from Prof. M Eliade, M. A., 
Ph D , D Litt., of the University of Buchrest. 

I am afraid, some bad-types and misprints 
have unavoidably crept m, and 1 sincerely 
apologise for the same. 

S e 'amp ore College , 

t 3 32 R, GANGULI. 
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CHAPTER I. 


General Introduction : 


Object of the book 

The dawn of human civilisation is synchro- 
nous with the beginning of agriculture. Indeed, 
the plough and the lute seem to be the two 
symbols of cultural evolution of humanity the 
material and the aesthetic 1 

In days of yore, when the primitive half- 
savage nomad gave up his wandering habits and 
settled down, he settled down primarily as an 
agriculturist and made gradual progress towards 
civilisation. The original cradle of the Aryan is 
still an open question , and the theory of pre- 
mdo-aryan origin of the word Ary a has now been 
discarded Theie is however, no doubt that Ary a 

1 It is interesting to note that Balarama and Krshna who according 
to the Hindu belief are the two protectors of the entire universe 
are represented as holdmg the plough and the lute respectively. 

I 
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is the one word in the Jlgveda that distinguished 
the agriculturists from the nomadic half-savage 
Dasas and Dasyus who did not offer sacrifices to 
Indra pre-eminently the god of the agriculturist- 
aryans and were styled as ‘non-sacrificing 
indifferent to the gods ’ 1 etc. That Dasas and 
Dasyus were also of the aryan stock does not 
admit of any doubt 2 They were so called just 
to indicate their nomadic habits as opposed to 
the agricultural habits ,of the Aryans Thus, 
originally cultivation of the soil was the signifi- 
cant characteristic of the Arya , and distinguished 
the civilised from the barbarians 

In India therefore, the importance of agri- 
culture was appreciated as early as the jflgvedic 
period when sacrifices were inaugurated m 
honour of Indra ‘the wielder of the dreaded 
thunderbolt’ the god who alone was believed 
capable of lulling Vrtra ‘the demon of drought/ 
and thereby release the pent-up rains so vitally 
important for carrying on successfully agricultural 
operations. Since then, agriculture has ever been 
the chief industry of the country and as such, 
must have played not an insignificant part in the 
evolution of material culture in ancient India. 
Agriculture m ancient India is therefore, one of 
the most important branch of study and certainly 

1. Rv VIII, 70, n. 

2 Macdonell and Keith observe that the very names of D5sa leaders 
or chiefs appear to be aryan (Vedic Index I, p 357) and the signi- 
ficant verse m which Indra says "I have deprived the Dasyus of 
their appelation of arya’* ( Rv X, 49, 3 ) unmistakably shows as 
Dr Das has pointed out ( see Rgvedic Culture, p 157 ) that the 
Dasyus also belonged to the aryan stock 
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demands more interest than has hitherto been 
accorded to it. To our knowledge, no serious 
attempt has so far been made to prepare a 
systematic study on the subject. Some previous 
publications on ancient India' include references 
to agriculture, but they are too scrapy and meagre 
to form a presentable account of the subject as a 
whole. In the following pages therefore, an 
attempt has been made to collect all available 
materials and present them m a way so as to form 
a systematic, connected and critical study. 

Sources of information 

Sources of information have been mainly 
the ancient Indian literature, some foreign writers 
and a few monumental remains. 

The earliest literary source is the ifrgveda 
in which we find numerous prayers for agriculture, 
invocation of the Divine for timely rams, irriga- 
tional methods and solicitude for the safe-keeping 
and well-being of cattle. We find also that 
Sakrt x (dung) was used for manuring the field, 
the land was ploughed and when the ‘womb’ 
was leady, seeds were sown. When the corns 
were ripe, they were cut down with Srnz, threshed, 
winnowed and garnered . 2 In~the Yayurveda, we 
find distinct reference to the rotation of crops, 
of pavira 8 the metal plough, and of wheat, 
sesame, rnudga, masha and other crops which 
were apparently unknown m the time of the 

1. See Vedic Index II, p 348 

2 Vedic Index. I, p 182. 

3« Tait Sam IV, 2, 5, 6, , VS] Sam XII, 71. 
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Rgveda thus signifying a progress. The Atharva- 
veda mentions animal enemies of coin the locust, 
the lat, the bar etc , contains excorcism of these 
vermins, charm foi procuring increase of grain 
and many other leferences to agriculture. 

The Ayodya-kanda and the Bala-kiinda of 
the Ramayana and the Sabha and the Sfintipan as 
of the Mahabharata give us many valuable infor- 
mations regarding agriculture in the epic period. 
The Jatakas supply materials for drawing a 
giaphic picture of the life of the ancient agricul- 
turist with his joys, sorrows, customs, beliefs etc ; 
while the Law-books provide us with laws 
regarding the agricultuial land and also those 
that regulated the agricultui al industry m early 
days 

By the time the Kautiliya Artha^astra was 
composed, agriculture became an important 
department of the government under the 
charge of a special officei well-versed on the 
subject, and attained a stage of perfection asto- 
nishing for that age. The Arthasastra, though 
essentially a tieatise on royal polity and art of 
government, deals with agriculture under an 
important sub-head of Rrsi-tantra. The Brhat 
Samhita, and of the Puianas, the Agmpurana 
paiticularty, incidentally deal with plant physio- 
logy? selection of soil, manuring, cultivation under 
favourable meteorological conditions, collection 
and treatment of seeds, sowing, planting, cutting, 
grafting, nursing and reaping. Much of the art 
of cultivation as it existed in ancient days can also 
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be gleaned from a hand book written by Parasara 
bearing the title of Krsi-samgrciha. This small 
treatise supplemented with Khana’s maxims, 
throws a flood of light on the perfection attained 
in the art of agriculture m ancient India. 

Of foreign writings, the Indica of Megasthe- 
nes and the Periplus have been found to be by 
far the most important. The former largely 
corroborates the inferences drawn from the 
materials obtained from the Arthasastra, while 
the latter supplies valuable informations regai ding 
export trade m agricultural produce 

Monumental remains that have been taken 
advantage of are particularly the Sudarsana-Lake, 
the Soligaura copper-plate inscription and Asolca’s 
pillar-edicts IV and V. 

Difficulties of preparing a satisfactory account 

To prepare a satisfactory account of the 
subject is however, difficult difficult on account 
of obstacles that arise mainly from the paucity of 
materials and vastness of the field of investi- 
gation That the village and the condition of 
the peasantry were not perhaps exactly similar 
m all parts of the country must be taken into 
consideration The infei ences again, drawn from 
the references obtained from any one book say, 
the Jtgveda, are not applicable to the whole of 
India It may be claimed however, that the 
materials that have been collected give as a 
whole, a moderate estimate of the subject in rela- 
tion to the whole of India as one geographical unit. 
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Just a general study of the subject in relation to the 
whole India as one geographical unit 

The type of civilisation of India and the 
fact that she is surrounded by seas and mountains 
point unmistakably to her being a geographical 
unit and as such she stands from a remote age 
of the past. From geological evidences however, 
we learn that originally, a sea extending from 
end to end across India entirely separated the 
Punjab and the Himalayas from southern India. 
At a later geological age, a portion of this sea 
disappeared by an upheaval partly volcanic and 
partly siesmic This upheaval probably caused 
also a depression of the Aravalli range thus 
making it possible for the Aryans to migrate 
southward. In course of ages, alluvial soil washed 
down to the gangetic sea, filled up the trough 
and new lands began to form and merge out. 
Bengal plain was the last to be reformed out of 
the sea, which partly explains the richness of her 
soil and her efficiency in the production of rice 
and jute 

In the Rgveda, we find a clear reference to 
the Rajputana sea, for verse VII, 95, 2, distinctly 
states that the Saraswati flowed right into the 
sea ; and the existence of the Gangetic sea is 
perhaps indicated by the word ‘ Purva Samudra ” 
in verse X, 136, 5 True m an early geological 
period, a different distribution of land and water 
existed m India, but whether or not it existed 
at the time of the ^gveda seems just a matter 
pf speculation ; for, the internal evidence of the 
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B-gveda that we have mentioned above, may 
be only a recorded tradition. The Matsya Purana 
also in Chapter CXIV, and the Agnipurana in 
Chapter CIX, speak of the union of the Saraswati 
with the sea. This simply shows that m India, 
a tradition or another has been carried through 
ages and as such, it defies any mathematical 
computation as to exactly when it arose. The 
age of the Ijlgveda is still an open question. 
The arguements in favour of this statement cannot 
be given here as they will be guilty of being out 
of place. Only attention may be drawn to the 
ancient finds at Harappa and Mahenjoderro ; and 
it may be safely noted that India has been habi- 
table from time immemorial. 

The ^Igveda however, does not mention the 
Deccan or any of the provinces lying to the east 
of the Punjab except only Kikata. It mentions 
the Ganga and the Jamuna, and gives the 
tributaries of the Indus in strict geographical 
order. The Yayurveda introduces us to a 
different geographical area m the middle of 
Northern India called the Kuru-Panchala country 
( Thaneswar and Rohilkhand ) The Satapatha 
Brahmana relates the migration of the Aryans 
to Videha ( Tirhut ), while by the time of the 
Atharvaveda, the Aryans seem to have known the 
whole country from Gandhara in the N. W. to 
Anga and Magadha m the East. The Aitareya 
Aranyaka appears to have a reference to Bengal. 
In the Brahmana-period, the colonisation of 
Southern India and Ceylone also, was completed 
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by the Aryans. The Vatthugathii of the Piira- 
yanavagga of the Suita Nipata mentions a route 
from Asmaka m the Deccan to Vaisali ( modern 
Besarh in Tnhut ) right across the Ymdhyas ; 
and the Aitareya Brahmana mentions Vaidharvas, 
Andhras, Pundias, Sabaras, Pulmdas and Mutibas 
in Southern India. Thus, by the end of the Biub- 
mana period, the Aryans became acquainted with 
the whole of India. 

With the exception of Vedic references there- 
fore, all the rest may well be expected to form 
just a general study of the subject m relation to 
the whole of India as one geographical unit. 
The vedic leferences are nevertheless, equally 
important, as it is only through them that we 
can glean the beginning of agriculture in India 
a beginning which is synchi onous with the 
evolution of a civilisation and culture unique on 
the surface of the globe 

Special problems that confront the study 

Special problems that confront the study are 

(1) The agricultural land. Whether land- 
revenue was a tax or a rent. Laws lelatmg to 
agriculture and the inferences to be drawn from 
them Agricultural finance and co-operation 
Whether cultivation by fragmentation was carried 
to an excess and whether or not there was any 
existence of farming on a large scale 

(2) Irrigation and the mode of cultivation. 
Selection of the soil Meteorological observations 
Manures. Agricultural implements. Collection, 
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tieatment and distribution of seeds. Rotation of 
crops. Protection of crops etc. 

(3) Animal husbandry. Feeding and breeding 
of cattle. Treatment of diseases etc. 

(4) The general life and outlook of the 
agriculturist. 

(5) Famine. Whether or not it was more 
acute and recurrent than now. 

(6) Prayers and sacrifices relating to agricul- 
ture without some references to which, the account 
of agriculture in ancient India cannot be deemed 
adequate. 

(7) The nature and character of the ancient 
villages that have been the essential units of 
economic structure of India in olden days as now. 

The problems dealt with 

Regarding the much controversal question 
of land revenue, existing arguments in favour 
of the opposing theories have been scrutinised, 
new evidences have been presented and decision 
has been arrived at, which seem to go incontio- 
vertabty against the feudal theory. Laws relating 
to aguculture have been patiently collected from 
the Law-books and carefully discussed. They 
have been found to point unmistakably to the fact 
that land-holding as a means of employing capital 
was highly discouraged ; and that an effective 
check was put to agricultural indebtedness by 
rules regarding debt and usury, mortgage, sale or 
gift of land, boundaiy disputes and other issues. 
References to farming on a large scale, the 


2 
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existence of agriculturists’ unions, the government 
helping agriculturists m tunes of need by giving 
loans, and agriculturists being encouraged by gift 
of ploughs etc. have been found and taken advan- 
tage of Further, evidences are there to indicate 
that banking facilities were provided by the 
village money-lender ; and mutual co-operation 
existed between all the inhabitants of the village. 
It has been found also how strict division of 
labour, joint-family system and the existence of 
partnership concerns m agriculture all tended 
to check cultivation of land by fragmentation 
being carried to an excess. 

References to irrigation are numerous and 
scattered all over the ancient literature These 
together with the evidences of foreign writers 
particularly, Megasthenes of olden days and 
Wilcohx of modern times throw much light on 
the irrigational methods in ancient India. Refer- 
ences to the ancient method of cultivation have 
been as far as possible collected together and 
have possibly formed an interesting presentation. 
Great help has in this connection been obtained 
particularly from the ICrsi-samgraha, the Agni- 
purana, the Brhat Samhita and the Arthasastra. 
The knowledge of different kinds of manure or 
fertiliser and treatment of seeds and plants as 
practically made use of by the Indian cultivator 
in anciant days will be found to be simply 
astonishing. That knowledge is still preserved 
within the pages of the Hindu-literature and has 
in outline been given with the hope that it may 
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open a new line of research for experimental 
scientists of to-day. Meteorological observations 
are so linked up with the Indian mode of agricul- 
ture, that an account of the subject without a 
reference to Indian meteorology, would have been 
hopelessly inadequate The suitability of different 
kinds of soil for the growth of different crops, 
seasonable cultivation, rotation of crops, laws and 
customs regarding protection of crops etc. have 
all been hunt up, and the materials duly sifted 
and inseited m proper places. 

Animal husbandry was an occupation no less 
important Tending and breeding of cattle which 
are by far the most important from the point of 
view of agriculturists have been fully dealt with. 
Treatment of diseases of the bovine species has been 
quoted from the Agnipurana ; and that the forests 
provided free fodder to the cattle, fuel to the 
villagers and materials for manufacturing agri- 
cultural implements needs also being incidentally 
noted. 

As for a study of the general life and outlook 
of the agriculturist of ancient India, the Jatakas 
particularly, have been of an immense help. 
Glimpses into the daily life of the ancient 
agriculturist can be taken through the portals of 
many of the gateways to the distant past and 
their cinematograph would present a picture-story 
of a healthy, happy and 'contented people. 

References to famine have been gathered 
together and critically examined. Ancient and 
modern implication of the word ‘famine’ seem to 
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be different as will pi obably appear from a study 
of the discussion that has been made in the 
chapter dealing with the question. Indeed, an 
analytical suivey of the determining factors of 
famine m relation to ancient and modern India 
tend to go very strongly against the pet theory 
that famines were more acute and recurrent in 
ancient India than now. 

An account of some of the sacrifices relating 
to agriculture has been given under the mam 
authority of the Grhyasiitras. And the whole 
story of agriculture in ancient India with inci- 
dental references to some modern problems has 
been summarised in the last chapter. 

* 

The village : Deterioration following adverse political 
circumstances 

The village in very early days m the time 
of the Hgveda consisted of a number of kulas or 
families forming into Gofras and Gosilns all 
living under the leadership of Giamani the head- 
man of the village The village was self-sufficient 
in character. The people cultivated their fields 
and the live-stock supplied them milk, butter, 
ghee , curd etc. and also meat Cloths were woven 
with yarns made by spinning sheep's wool . 1 There 
were physicians, barbers, potters, tanners, gold- 
smiths, garlandmakers, musicians etc. There 
were also carpenters and smiths 2 who made 
agricultural implements. In absence of a flowing 

1 Rv. X, 26, 6, 

2 Rv. IX, 112, 2. 

i 
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river in the vicinity, wells 1 2 were dug from which 
the people drew their water-supply. The houses 
were not isolated from each other, but formed 
into small groups surrounded by corn fields which 
were manured, irrigated by artificial channels 1 
and cultivated m due season Immediately adjoin- 
ing a group houses, there was the common 
cow-stall After the milch kine had been milked 
in the morning, they were taken out of the gotras 
for pasture; and the bullockswere either yoked to 
the cart or to the plough. When the crops were 
growing on the field, cattle were sent out under 
charge of herdsmen, and when the crops were cut, 
they probably roamed over the field and at night- 
fall returned to their respective sheds. 

The villages were then all autonomous and 
independent of each other. Gramani was then 
the supreme authority by virtue of his personal 
ability to guide and protect the people, and 
managed the affairs of the village as best as he 
could with the help of the village council. There 
was then apparently no co-operation between the 
different Gramanis in as much as we hear of 
frequent fights between the villages about their 
respective boundaries and pasture lands . 3 To 
avoid all these quarrels and consequent bloodshed, 
they must have later entered into a mutual com- 
pact to live m peace, amity and mutual brother- 
hood and thus form into a tribe with their 

1. Rv I. 55, 8 , X, 25, 4 etc, ' > 

2. Vide Vedic Index, p. 139 & 214. 

3. See Rv. VI, 25, 4. 
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acknowledged leader at the supreme head who 
got the title of a Baja and exercised control 
regarding the management of different villages 
through their respective Giamanis. 

In later times as population increased, the 
common gotra ceased, and each householder had 
his gotra within the compound of his house. The 
village was spotted here and thei e with groves, 
gardens and orchards, shady tiees, tanks and wells. 
Between any two neighbouring villages, tanks, 
wells, cisterns, fountains and temples were gene- 
rally built where boundaries of the villages met. 
There were the village-mart and the village-park 
where people could meet on festive occasions, 
educational institutions where all the boys 
could get cheap elementary education, the mote- 
hail where the elders could meet to discuss 
important matters concerning the village, rest 
houses for tiavellers, the apothecary’s dispensary 
and industrial workers’ cottages 

A village was thus a compact well-defined 
piece of land inhabited by a single community 
within it under the leadership of the headman of 
the village whose appointment was at first 
elective and later hereditary or made by the 
government. The headman earned on all impor- 
tant affairs of the village with the help of the 
village council. The village council consisted of 
a number of elders elected by the village people 
from amongst themselves There is nothing to 
show that women did not sometimes sit in the 
council and help conducting the affairs of the 





village. Women had all along enjoyed a greater 
freedom m ancient India, and we have references 
in the books to women uniting together with men 
in building rest houses and mote halls, repairing 
roads, laying out paiks and irrigation channels 
and regulating water-supply under the supervision 
of the village headman . 1 Co-operative institu- 
tions are also mentioned in Book II, Chapter I 
of the Arthasastra 

The economic condition of the village was 
simple. “There was sufficiency for the simple 
needs of the people and there was security and 
independence” True. But it is doubtful how far 
correct it is to say that there was none too poor. 
This might have been the case when the Aryans 
were in the early stage of civilisation ; but m 
later periods the conditions must have been differ- 
ent ; for, in the books, we hear many instances 
of day labourers earning only a few mashas per 
day. The needs of the people were simple ; 
but if the needs of a day labourer were the 
same as those of a well-to-do householder, the 
former must have been poor m comparison with 
the latter nay, too poor by the side of the big 
village farmer who worked a farm of thousand 
karlsas or eight thousand acres 2 3 * or by the side 
of the rich city “magnets possessed of eighty 
crores .” 8 There were poor and too poor people 

1 See Jat No 31 Also Buddhist India, p 49. 

2 „ „ 389 

3 ,, ,, 532 ( Also JSt No 92 refers to a poor man who never 

possessed in his life a chair or a bedstead that was not rickety). 
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too in villages as also in towns. But we may 
say that their wants which by the way, are always 
individuars own cieation, were few. This being 
so, the people were on the whole contented and 
happy except occasionally due to accidental 
inroads. 

The villages were scattered all over the 
country and often separated from each other by 
jungles and wasteland. Yet, there is no doubt 
that they kept a peaceful contact with each other, 
for they were usually connected to each other 
by foot-tracks and cart-roads all leadings to the 
metropolis where the lung resided. In the books, 
we find hawkers going from one village to another 
to sell their commodities, 1 and cultivators going 
to a neighbouring village of blacksmiths for 
getting pdnchan , phala etc 2 Jat. No. i and 2 
describe, hxyw traders and merchants journeyed 
from one district to another with their caravans 
passing through forests and deseits with the help 
of land-pilots who used to convoy them over by 
the knowledge of the stars Jat No. 116 speaks 
of acrobats going and performing in village after 
village ; and from Jat. No 103, we hear of 
merchants going from village to village to collect 
their dues. Healthy communication thus existed 
between the different villages. 

Immediately adjoining the villages there 
were corn fields owned by cultivators in well- 
marked holdings with rows of boundaries and 

1 See jat No 3 

2 „ „ 387. 
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water-cliannels for carrying water to different 
parts of the field. The fields were cultivated at 
the same time and their qualities, extent of 
production and proprietors were recorded in the 
village register. The crops and boundaries were 
guarded by the village watch-man. In the 
Jatakas, we hear of wild deers stealing into the 
field and damaging crops. Sometimes, cattle 
would get into an enclosed field, and m such cases, 
the herdsman in charge was made responsible. 
If the crops were destroyed by the husbandman’s 
own fault, he had to pay a fine amounting to ten 
times as much as king’s share and half that 
amount if the fault lay with the servants and the 
farmer had no knowledge of it . 1 Pasture ground 
lay on the outskirts, beyond which lay stretches 
of forest and waste land where the villagers had 
common right of waste and wood 2 

During the post vedic period and after, the 
village remained much the same as m vedic times. 
Only the life of the people came to be more 
strictly regulated by elaborate laws, and new 
industries grew and developed. Up to modern 
times, the Indian village carries the ancient 
stamp except m respect of sanitation 3 and 
economic condition m which adverse changes have 
followed adverse political circumstances of the 
country 


1. Manu VIII, 243, 

2. Vtde Buddhist India p. 45. ' 

3. From the story of Sambuk in the Ramayana , it appears that there 
was no infant mortality in the epic*age. 


3 
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Short political history prior to adverse political changes 

Adverse political circumstances began po- 
sitively at the time the later Guptas became 
extinct. Though many political vicissitudes visited 
earlier periods, they never interfered with the 
steady progress of India till by the Gupta-period 
she attained her “golden-age 55 We may conve- 
nient^ divide the political histoiy of ancient India 
by three bioad landmarks namely the period 
prior to the rise of Magadha as the most powerful 
state ; development of the Maurya empire and 
its decline ; and the rise of the Gupta empire 
and its decline. 

To get up a connected political history of 
the period prior to the time of Bimbisara, that is 
to say, prior to the 6th or 7th cent B. C., one has 
to depend wholly on literaiy evidences which are 
however, so mixed up with traditions and myths, 
that it is extremely difficult to sort facts from 
fiction and arrange them m a definite chronolo- 
gical order. Dr. Roy Choudhury has however, 
attempted to throw some light on a portion of 
the vast region of daikness which envelops the 
political history of India m eaily days ; and m 
Prodhan's “chronology of ancient India,” a more 
diverging lens is claimed to have been used. The 
work we have undertaken will not however, 
suffer to any extent, if we do not go into details 
and note simply that m pre-Bimbisarian»age, the 
political history of India is a story of local rajas 
exercising authority over only a limited region, 
and of a number of small republican governments. 
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Immediately before the time of Bimbisara, we are 
told there were sixteen great states m Northern 
India, four of which grew later into considerable 
extent and power under the sovereignty of Bimbi- 
sara the king of Magadha, Prasenajit of Kosala, 
and Udena and Prodyota of Vatsa and Avanti 
respectively. 

Magadha absorbed all the kingdoms and 
republics of Eastern India and Avanti remained 
its only important rival to contest for the mastery 
of Northern India Magadha did ultimately 
humble Avanti during the reign of a successor 
to Bimbisara and finally passed into the hands of 
an usurper named Mahapadma Nanda about the 
beginning of the 4th cent. B C. At about this 
time, Alexander the Great invaded India from 
the Northwest, but without any permanent effect. 
He however, helped the cause of Indian unity by 
destroying the petty powers of the Northwest ; 
and Roy Choudhury rightly remarks, served like 
Mahapadma m the east as a forerunner of Chandra- 
Gupta Maurya whose sceptre wielded a power 
strong enough to bring about for the first time 
a political unification of practically the whole of 
India. Valentine Chirol writes, “In the reign of 
Chandra Gupta Maurya, admirable was the solici- 
tude displayed for agriculture, then as now the 
greatest of industries and its handmaid irriga- 
tion.” 1 In the time of Asoka the grandson of 
Chandra Gupta, we find Southern India divided 


1. Vide “India— old and new." 
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into four kingdoms the Pandya, the Chola, the 
Keralaputra and the Satij'aputra. The last named 
kingdom later disappeared and the Pallava took 
its place. During the reign of Asoka, the Maurya 
frontier receded probably to the Pennar river 
near Nellore. After the disruption of the Maurya 
empire a gradual disintegration set in which was 
perhaps temporarily checked by Samudra Gupta 
of the Gupta dynasty about the middle of the 4th 
cent. A D 

The intervening period saw India through 
political vicissitudes and is marked by the uprising 
of the Sunga, the Mitra, and the Kanva dynasties 
m the North, the Sataviihanas in the Dcccan, the 
Chetas m Kalinga, the Sakas in the West, and in 
the Northwest the Perthians and their followers 
the Kushans Kushans held their swa}*- in Northern 
India for a long time. The Satavahana kingdom 
absorbed Kalinga and lose to be the paramount 
power in the South. Its greatest rival was the 
Saka-kingdom of Ujjaini, which however, lost 
much of its former glory about the middle of the 
4th cent. A. D , when it was paying homage to 
the Great Samudra Gupta. The Satavahanas 
were supplanted by the Ablnras, the Ikshakus and 
the Pallavas, and a new power the Vakatakas 
arose m Central' Deccan probably towards the end 

j 

of the 3rd cent A. D. Samudra Gupta however 
defeated the lungs of the South, but did not annex 
their territories and attempted for the second and 
last time to effect a political unification of India. 
Disruption of the Gupta-empire began after the 
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death of Skanda Gupta the gieat grandson of 
Samudra Gupta, whose reign ended m 467 A. D. 
The decline was accelerated by the invasion of 
the Hunas who gave such a rude shock m the time 
of the later Guptas that it made India ever since 
then unable to get together and raise her head. 

Decay in agricultural mode, yet favourably criticised by 
modern experts 

Thus the extinction of the later Guptas is 
synchronous with the beginning of India's 
degradation. Agriculture suffered and came to 
be relegated to the lowest strata of population. 
In India, it is no longer a matter of expert know- 
ledge. The ancient agricultural formulas are 
now buried m Sanskrit books which are neither 
available nor understandable by the illiterate 
Indian agriculturists of to-day. Only a few of 
the formulas have been transmitted on to them 
through the popular aphorisms of Khana, which 
now serve as the only beacon light to guide 
them in their agricultural persuits. Nevertheless, 
modern agricultural experts remark that the 
system of agriculture as we have it at present has 
a marked degree of perfection and the wisdom of 
agricultural- proverbs that the illiterate Indian 
cultivator has still m his possession to-day, '‘stands 
unchallenged by research.” 1 


1. Vtie. Report of the Royal Commission ( 1928 ) p. 14. 



CHAPTER II. 


The Agricultural Land in 
Ancient India : 



Land revenue— -a tax or a rent ? 

Opinion widely differs as to how far the 
agricultural land was propeily of the Crown, and 
whether the land revenue derived by the King was 
a tax or a rent. Vincent A. Smith observes: “The 
Native Law of India has ordinarily recognised 
agricultural land as being the Crov n property 
and has admitted the undoubted right of the 
ruling power to lev}' a Crown rent or ‘land- 
revenue’ amounting to a considerable portion 
either of the gross produce or its cash value.” 1 * 
And in support of this, he quotes the following 
passage from the translation of the ArthasiTstra. 

“Those who are well versed m the silstras 
admit that the lung is the ownci of both land and 
water and that the people can exercise their 
right of ownership over all things excepting these 
two.” 3 

Mr Jayaswal 8 says that “it may be the native 
law of any other land ; it is not certainly the 
native law of India.” He produces the original 

1. Early History of India, p. 137-138. 

2 ,. 138 n. 

3. Hindu Polity, Part II, p 181 & 182 
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couplet of which Vincent A. Smith’s quotation 
is a translation and shows that the English 
rendering is incorrect. The original couplet luns 
thus : V 

By ‘qfV Jawaswal means ‘p rotect or’ and 
translates the second line of the couplet as, 
“Excepting these two (land and water), whatever 
property there may be, his family members have 
sameness of right therein ” He emphatically 
denies the feudal theory and for support draws 
our attention to Celebrooke’s Essay on Mimamsa, 
to Nilakantha, Madhava, Bhattapmda and Katya- 
yana, to Gupta Copper-plate title-deeds and also 
to the Jatalcas. 

Samaddar agreeing with Vincent A. Smith 
refers to the latter as his authority and quotes a 
couple of passages from the Greek writers. He 
finds an expression 'private lands’ in the commen- 
tary of the Artha&Istra, but labouis to reconcile 
the expression by saying that ancient Indian kings 
could give away lands just as the Anglo-Saxon 
Kings could and did 1 But Macdonell and Keith 2 
have observed that the Greek writers are contra- 
dictory on the point , and Rhys Davids has 
pointed out that m royal grants, “the king granted 
not the land ( he had no property in land ), but 
the tithe due by custom, to the Government as 

1. Economic Condition of ancient India, p. 57, 

2 Vedic Index Vol. II, pp. 214 215. 
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yearly tax.” 1 Indeed, in the Arthafestra, Bk. I, 
Ch. 19, we find the explicit injunction that in 
royal grant, the recepient shall have no right to 
alienate the land by sale or mortgage. On the 
other hand, the fact that tax-payers had the light 
to sell or mortgage their fields to tax-payers is 
clearly borne out by the same treatise in Bk III, 
Ch. 10. 

In the Brhaspati Smrti again, there is a 
remarkable passage which runs thus : 

“When land is taken from one man by a king 
actuated by anger or avarice or using a fraudulent 
pietext and bestows on a different person as a 
mark of his favour, such a gift is not considered 
valid.” 2 

This certainly presupposes absolute owner- 
ship by private persons, and also, that the king had 
not the power to dispossess a rightful owner of 
his property If he did, it was not to be considered 
valid by the people. According to the Hindu 
view, monarchy is contractual, and the king’s 
prerogative limited. The Milinda-panha gives an 
exposition of the limited monarchy of kings. 3 
In the Santiparva of the Mahabharata, there is a 
passage which describes how the first king was 
elected on a contract : “In olden days, people 
approached Brahma, the Creator, and asked for 
a king so that they might be protected against 


1. Buddhist India, p. 48. 

2. XIX, 22 

3 The Milinda-panha, 359. See also the Jatata ( edited ]by Cowell ), 
Vol. I, p. 236. 
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cheats, swindlers, robbers and thieves. Brahma 
asked Manu to take up the duty of protecting them. 
Manu declined saying that he was afraid he might 
commit wrong, as it was a difficult task to govern 
a kingdom and particularly to keep people on the 
path of virtue. Thereupon the people proffered 
that he would be entitled to a fourth share of their 
spiritual benefit and tenth share of gram, etc., 
assured him that sm would never touch him and 
solicited his protection m return.” The ancient 
Aryans believed that the happiness of the king lay 
in the happiness of l)is subjects , his welfare, in 
their welfare. They insisted that he should not 
consider as good whatever pleased him, but should 
consider as good whatever pleased his subjects -, 1 
and held the opinion that the lung was not the 
‘lord and master’ of the people 2 He was rather a 
servant , for “a king like a pregnant woman shall 
forego all pleasures of his own and only live for 
the well-being of his charge , and he takes as his 
own share a sixth part of the income of his subjects 
good or bad m exchange of his good government . 3 
He was thus to take taxes, etc , only as a return of 
his services to the people ; and we find Manu 
threatening, “A king who does not afford 
protection and yet takes his share in kind, his 
taxes, tolls and duties, daily presents and fines, 
will after death soon sink into hell 4 


1. See the Arthasastra, Bk, I, cli 19 

2, SeeJ.lt No 96 

3 See The Agnipui.Ina, Chap CCXXIII Cf Asoha's P E IV 

4 VIII, 307 


4 
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Private ownership of land is supported by 
many passages m the Law-books. 1 What cons- 
titutes the proprietary right is veiy clearly given 
in Bihaspati, IX, 3, 4 We have also numerous 
instances of gift and sale of land by private 
individuals. While dealing with ‘Mortgageof land,’ 
Brhaspati says, “When a field has been mortgaged 
to two creditors at the same time, it shall belong 
to that mortgagee who was the first to obtain 
possession of it. If both have possessed it for an 
equal time, it shall be held in common or shared 
equally by them The same rule is ordained m 
the case of a gift or sale.’’ 2 Making the gift of 
land has always been believed to be highly 
meritorious. “The merit of making the gift of a 
plot of land grows more and more every day like 
a drop of oil poured on water which expands 
itself in larger and larger eddies.” 3 

Thus the theory that the agricultural land 
belonged to the Crown cannot stand m the face 
of all these evidences to the contrary. If there 
‘was any crown-land, that was only the personal 
property of the king The waste land probably 
belonged to the Crown, but m the Arthasastra, 
Bk. II, ch. I, we find the injunction that the King 
shall not take away unprepared lands from 
those who are preparing them for cultivation 
Proprietary right thus obviously lay with those 

1. Brhaspati VIII, 27 , XI, 32, 34, 35 . XIX, 17 , Narada, VI, 20 , XI, 
20, 21, 23, 24 , Manu, IX, 52, 53, etc 

2 XI, 34, 35 

3. See the AgnipurSna, Chap CCXI See also the Matsya Parana, 
Chap 283, and the Brahma Vaivarta Purnna, Chap IX 
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who cultivated the land. The owner was however 
responsible to the king, if he failed to sow his land 
or if the crops were damaged due to his own 
neglect or that of his servants 1 This meant only 
an economic benefit both from the standpoint of 
the owner of the land and of the state; and it 
would certainly be a mistake to try to assert any- 
thing more than that the king had no proprietary 
right on land with this qualification that no land 
was allowed to lie fallow permanently, and that 
he was entitled only to a defined portion of the 
gross pioduce as tax j Manu allows i or x 
part. 2 It was usually one-sixth ; but made variable 
up to one-twelfth just to ensure against over- 
taxation. In the time of Chandra Gupta Mauiya, 
the rate was one-fourth with an additional water 
rate of one-fourth. Kautilya defines £ or -g- of the 
produce as King’s share (Bk II, ch. 24 ) and Huen 
Tsang says that in the time of Harsha, it was 
one-sixth. Land revenue was thus a tax a tax 
somewhat similar to our modern income-tax and 
yet much different from it as the Agnipurana 
explicitly points out, “Like the Sun-god, the king 
would take in a poition of each mans earnings 
through the channels of his revenue only to pour 
it down m showers on the country for furtherance 
of the common weal ” s 

1 See Manu, VII 130 and also Ap , II, 28 

2 VII, 130 Medhffitithi, Kullukabliatta, Gobmdarilga, NandaniicbSrya 
and RaghaWnaoda — Commentators of Manu, are all unanimous 
that a sixth part of the harvest is the King’s share See also Gautama 
X, 24-27 , Vasistha, XIX, 26-27 , Baudhiiyana, I, 18, 1, 13, 15 , 
Vishnu, II, 22-25, 29, 30 , and Apastamba II, 26 9. 

3- See Chap CCXXXIX, 43. 
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Interest of agricultural land safeguarded by division 
of labour and laws strictly enjoined by Lawmakers 

Fiom the earliest times of Aryan civilisation, 
people held their lands m well-marked holdings 
carefully measured off according to the standard 
of measurement prevailing in those days 1 The 
Markandeya Purana gives a series of land 
measure thus : 2 3 

io Paramanus= i Parastikshma 
10 Parasukshmas = i Tiasarenu 
io Trasarenus=i Mahiraja (a particle of dust) 
io Mahirajas — i BahXgra (hair’s point) 
io Ba>]a,gras=i Lilchya. 
io Likhyas = i Yulca 

io Yukas = i Jabodara (heart of barley) 
io Jabodaias = i Yava (gram of barley) 
io Yavas = i Anguli (finger) 

6 Angulis = i Pada (the breadth of a foot) 

2 Padas = i Vitasti (span) 

2 Vitastis==i Hasta (cubit) 

4 Hastas = i Dhanu or Danda (Staff) or 2 
Narikas 

2000 Dhanus^i Gavyuti 

4 Gavyutis=i Yoyana (nearly 7 miles) 

Though the owners held land in separate 
well-marked holdings, there was no proprietary 
right against the community. 8 True, there is a 

1 Rv 1,110,5 In Jilt No 276 also, we have a reference to measuring 
a field by means of a cold tied to a stick* 

2 See also the Arthaslstra Bk II, ch 20 

3 See Buddhist India, p 46 
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passage in tlie Satapatha Brahmana implying 
that a piece of land was given away as a sacri- 
ficial fee. But Rhys Davids has pointed out that 
“it was at once added that the Earth itself said 
and mother Earth was a most dreaded Divinity 
‘No mortal must give me away’ 5} 1 In later times, 
however, we find positive instances of sale of 
land 1 2 But we agree with Rhys Davids when he 
says that “we hear of no instance of a shareholder 
selling or mortgaging his share of the village 
field to an outsider, and it was impossible for him 
to do so at least without the consent of the village 
council ” 3 It will be seen presently how in later 
times similar restrictions operated mdnectly m 
safeguarding the interest of agricultural lands. 

With time population increased, and 
according to demand, waste land and forest clear- 
ings 4 * were gradually brought under the plough. 
Nothing operated to throttle rural industries ; 
m fact the provinces were alive with the bustle of 
manufacture and commercial undertakings . 6 And 
pressure on land was perhaps never anything so 
high as it is to-day. In the days of Manu, agricul- 
ture came to be restricted to a certain specified 
section of the people. Division of labour was 
clearly defined and it fell to the lot of Vaisyas to 
tend cattle, to trade and to cultivate land ; and 

1 Hid, p, 47. 

2 See the Jataka, Vol IV, p 167. 

3. Lee cit pp 46 47 

4. Do , p 47 

5. See the Agmpurana, Chap CCXXXIX. 



the long was enjoined to see that the Vaisyas 
carried on their occupations peacefully 3 4 Laws 
on the division of labour w'ere as follows 

“To Brahmanas, the Lord assigned teaching 
and studying the Veda, sacrificing for their own 
benefit and for others, giving and accepting of 
alms. The Kshatriya He commanded to protect 
the people, to bestow gifts, to offer sacrifices, to 
study the Veda, to abstain from attaching 
himself to sensual pleasures , the Vaisyas to tend 
cattle, to bestow gifts, to offer sacrifices, to study 
the Veda, to trade, to lend money and to cultivate 
land One occupation only the Lord prescribed 
to the Sudra, to serve meekly these other three 
castes .” 1 2 Agriculture was forbidden to the tw r o 
higher castes as will appear from the following 
verse : “ . . a Brahmana or a Kshatriya living 
by a Vaisya-mode of subsistence, shall carefully 
avoid the pursuit of agriculture, winch causes 
injury to many beings and depends on others ” 3 

One living by agricultuic w T as forbidden to 
be entertained at a dheiddha,^ and though some 
people thought agricultuie to be an excellent 
thing, it was blamed by the virtuous , 5 the reason 
being that the iron-faced block of wood smites 
the Earth and also the animals dwelling m the 

1 Manu, VIII, 410 

2 Manu, I, 88 91 Gf N*ir , I, 52-54, YJjn , I, 118-120, Vishnu, II, 4-14, 
Ap , I, 1 l 5 6, Gaut , X, 2, 7, 4, 9, 56, Vasistba, II, 13 20, Baudb, I, 
18, 1-5 Also see the Agmpuruna, Chap CLI, 6-9 

3 Manu, X 83 

4 See Manu edited by Buhler, p. 420 ( The Manu Sanihjta, III, 153 ) 

5- Ibtd, p 106 
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earth 5,1 Hopkins explains that long before Manu’s 
law-book was known, had arisen the famous 
Alnmsa doctrine of non-injury to living creatures 
and the objection to agriculture on the part 
of the priest is based expressly on this ground in 
the law-books ” 1 2 But references to Brahmm- 
cultivators 3 4 are not wanting even in the time of 
the Buddha the great apostle of the doctrine of 
Ahimsd This was not, however, in conflict with 
the Hindu law-books; for agriculture was not 
forbidden to them in times of distress, odinarily 
though it was a criminal proceeding if one caste 
took to the occupation of another caste. 4, 

Baden Powell says, “the Vaisya is represented 
by the merchant whose business is with trade 
and with buying grams and other goods. He is 
also regarded as the owner of flocks and herd. 
The cultivation of land is only casually thrown 
among Ins permissible occupations as a subsidiary 
matter. And even so, the expression used seems 
quite possibly to refer to agricultural land-holding 
not as a personal occupation, but as a means of 
employing capital ” 5 This statement appears to 
err rather on the wrong side The occupations of 
Vaisyas as enumerated m detail m the law-books 

1 Manu X, 84 See also the Suntiparva of the Mahabbarata, Chap. 
CCLI1 

2. India, Old and New, p 211 

3 See JSt Nos 354, 389, 516 and others, Brahmin BbaradwSja, who was 
converted by the Buddha, was a cultivator. Also see the Ayodhyfi- 
kanda of the RamSyana 

4 Nar , II, 55, the Agnipuruna, Chap CCLII, etc. 

5, The Indian Village Community, p. 192 
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will bear reproduction heie : 

“After a Vaisya has received the sacraments 
and has taken a wife, he shall be always attentive 
to the business whereby he may subsist and to 
that of tending cattle. For when the Lord of 
creatures (Prajapati) created cattle, he made them 
over to the Vaisya ; to the Brahmana and to the 
lung, He entrusted all created beings A Vaisya 
must never conceive the wish ‘I shall not keep 
cattle’; and if a Vaisya is willing to keep them, 
they must never be kept by men of other castes 
A Vaisya must know the respective value of gems 
and of pearls, of coral, of metals, of cloth, of 
perfumes and condiments. He must be acquainted 
with the manner of sowing seeds and of the good and 
bad qualities of fields and he must perfectly know 
all measures and weights ; moreover, the excellence 
and defects of commodities, the probable profit 
and loss on merchandise, the advantages of differ- 
ent countries and the means of properly rearing 
cattle. He must be acquainted with the proper 
wages of servants, with the various languages of 
men, with the manner of keeping goods and the 
rules of purchase and sale. Let him exert himself 
to the utmost m order to increase his property 
in a righteous manner and let him zealously give 
food to all created beings .” 1 

Considering the importance attached to 
agriculture as the staple industry of the country, 

1 Manu, IX, 326 333 See also Harita, II, 16 , ParSsara, I, 60 J 

Samkha I, 4 , Atn, 368, etc* 
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there can be no reason to doubt that Vaisyas were 
particularly agriculturists, and as such their agri- 
cultural land-holding was certainly a professional 
occupation. Most probably, m the time of Manu 
and subsequently also, agricultural land was 
entirely in the hands of agriculturists. If, for the 
sake of argument, it is supposed that non-agncultu- 
rists still held land, it must also be substantiated 
that they managed to get their fields cultivated by 
mutual contract with cultivators ; for, all land 
must be cultivated, or there would be a loss in 
the king’s revenue. Moreover, the law provided 
that when the owner was unable to cultivate 
his land himself, he should lose the right to have 
any interest thereof, and a stranger who might 
undeitake its cultivation unchecked would be 
allowed to keep the produce. This law held 
also if the owner was dead or gone no one knows 
whither . 1 Again, in the Narada Smrti we find, 
“When the owner returns while the stranger is 
engaged in cultivating the field, the owner shall 
recover the field after having paid to the cultivator 
the whole expense incurred in tilling the waste. 
Where the owner is unable to pay for the expenses, 
a deduction of an eighth part shall be made till 
seven years have elapsed. But when the eighth 
year arrives, the owner shall recover the field 
cultivated by the other as his independent 
property. ’ 2 Thus a land-owning non- agriculturist, 

1. SeeNSr XI, 23 Also the Agm-Pur., Chap CCLVII. and also the 
Anha&lstra, BK. II, ch 1 

2. XI, 24, 25 See also the ArthaeSstra. Bk. Ill, cb 20 

5 
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if thei e was any, was practically m the gup of 
the cultivator, for if he failed to cultivate his land 
for even a yeai , it would be considcied a half- 
waste ; x and a cultivator who tills the waste the 
year after, must be paid the whole expense 
incuired theieby befoic the owner could have any 
right to get an interest on Ins land in the form of 
a share m the crop It should be noted also, that 
in the days of Gautama, “The cultivalois had 
their own corpoiations or unions .” 1 2 In the days 
that followed, these factois must have operated 
greatly not only torestuct tiansference of land 
to non-agucultunsts but also to discourage non- 
professional land-holding 

Nothing to chow that cultivation of land by fragmenta- 
tion was carried to an excess 

Litigation on land was discouraged, and 
boundary 7 ' disputes whenever there arose, weie 
settled by an aibitralion board 3 except in cases 
where no local person conversant with the true 
state of things could be found. In such cases 
only, the king himself fixed the boundary 7- . 4 
Decision usually rested with the neighbours, the 
inhabitants of the same village or town, the 

1 See Nar , XI, 26 “A tract of land which has not been under cultiva- 
tion for a year is called Atdka khila (half waste), That ^ Inch li3s not 
been under cultivation for three } ears is called khila (waste) and that 
which has not been under cultivation for five years is no better than 
a forest ” 

2. Gautama, XI 20 21 See also the Artbasastra, BK III, ch. 14. 

3 See Nar , XI, 9 and also the Artbablstra, Bk III, ch 9. 

4 I6td, XI, Tl. See also Manu, VIIT, 265 YSgfi , II, 153 
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other members of the same community and the 
seniors. 1 This prevented drainage of a considerable 
portion of agriculturists’ money through law- 
courts, which could be invested as an agricultural 
capital and thus profitably employed on land. 
Not only that, the interest on land from the stand- 
point of agriculture was further safeguarded by 
rules on debt and usury. Usury in general, was 
condemned, so much so that the food of an usurer 
was forbidden to be taken 2 Only a Vaisya was 
at liberty to get over a period of distress by 
practising usury 3 The rate of interest was usually 
8oth part of a hundred m every month. 4 In cases 
where land was mortgaged, the debtor delivered 
the field to the ci editor with this stipulation that 
“the mortgager should recover his pledge as soon 
as the creditor had fully realised his demand out 
of the mortgage, no matter whether he (the 
moitgager) contributed anything himself towards 
the realisation” 5 Agricultuie, tending of cattle, 
trade and banking were the lawful occupations of 
Vaisyas, and they were particularly agriculturists. 
So, permitting them only to lend money on inter- 
est checked the land going out of the hands of 
the agriculturist class. The above law as laid 
down by Brhaspati-clearly helped also to safeguard 
the position of the small peasant-proprietor ; and 

■s 

1 l&ida, XI, 2 Also Manu, VIII, 256, Y3gfi , II, 153, 

2, Manu, IV, 210 and 220 

3 Nar , I, 111 

4 Manu VIII, 140 , Nar , I, 99 , Vasistha, II, 51. 

5 Brhaspati, XI, 2*} 
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if the land at all went out of his hands, it went 
to the bigger and wealthier neighbour-agricultu- 
rist with the result that there was a tendency 
to consolidation of agricultural land rather than 
its fragmentation. This also explains the fact 
that the absence of farming on a large scale 
which is so characteristic a feature of the present 
day was not perhaps strikingly so in ancient 
times. This inference which the above facts 
naturally force upon us can also be corroborted by 
refeiences in the books 1 to a farmer possessing 
as many as live hundred ploughs and working a 
farm of thousand Karls as or eight thousand acres. 

It has been admitted on all hands that cultiva- 
tion by fragmentation is a greater evil than 
fragmentation of land by sub-division of holdings. 
Small holdings there were, but there is nothing 
to show that cultivation of land by fragmentation 
was carried to an excess. On the other hand, 
we find books speaking of partnership concerns 
in cultivation and also codifying laws to regulate 
such concerns. Brhaspati says, “'fillage should 
be undertaken by a sensible man jointly with 
those who are his equals in points of cattle, 
workmen, seeds and t lie like as well as implements 
of husbandry. When by the deficiency of one 
partner as to cattle or seeds, a loss happens to 
the produce of the field, it must be made good 
by him to all the husband-men ” 2 Jataka No. 67 

1 Brahmin Bharadwtya is represented as having 500 ploughs See Jilio 
JSt No 218 For n farm of 1,000 Kat isas, see JGt No. 389 

2. XIV, 21 and 23. See also Yflgfi, II, 2G2 ?G8 
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speaks of two brothers-m-law cultivating together 
and we find Khana enjoining that, “for the interest 
of cultivation father and son, failing which brother 
and brother should join hands ” 1 Indeed, 
joint-family system was another very important 
institution from economic standpoint. No member 
of a joint-family needed insuring his life in an 
Insurance Co. with a view to making provision for 
his wife and children ; for, he know that after his 
death, his wife and children would be maintained 
equally honourably as during his life-time by his 
surviving brothers m return of the services that 
he had rendered to the family while he was alive. 
The village money-lender provided banking faci- 
lities ; and debts whenever there was any necessity 
to run into them, were incurred on the joint 
responsibility of all the able-bodied members of 
the family. The savings of the members like wise 
went to the joint fund, and whenever required, 
the fund was employed to help one member or 
another according as he needed help, or in buying 
a property in which all the male members would 
have an equal share, no matter how much different 
the contribution of the individual member to the 
family fund might have been. 

True, Gautama, Baudhayana and Apastamba 2 
say that if the property were divided, the land 
was equally divided amongst the sons. But Manu 
while discussing the question of inheritance does 

1 Vide Gupta Press PafijikS, 

2, See Gaut., XVII, 5-17 , Baudh II, 2, 3, , Ap . II, 6, 14. 
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not mention land at all. Probably, theieby be 
meant to discouiage sub-division of holdings. 
Nevertheless, it cannot be denied that the Hindu 
laws of mhentance have a tendency to effect 
sub-division of holdings. But excessive sub- 
division was prevented if we suppose that in 
many cases, the property could advantageously 
be held jointly by all the sons instead of dividing 
it, while one son faimed it and shared the crops 
with the other owners. In such cases, where the 
field was made over to another on a special 
contract, law said that the owner of the seed and 
the owner of the land weie both considered as 
sharers of the crop . 1 This %vould be possible if 
only alternative occupations were available to the 
other sons We know that agriculture was only 
one of the lawful occupations of Vaisyas Tending 
of cattle, trade and money-lending were also open 
to them, and the other sons could profitably take 
to one or another of those occupations and 
thereby supplement the income of the family. 
There was thus nothing serious in the way of 
joint-family ownership of land and a consequent 
beneficial check to an excessive subdivision of 
holdings with its attending vices. 


1 See Many, IX, 53. 



CHAPTER III. 


The agricultural mode 
in ancient India. 


Importance attached to agriculture in ancient India 

In olden days as now, agnculture was the 
chief mdustiy of the people of India. The many 
refeiences throughout the whole body of ancient 
literature clearly show how great an importance 
had always been attached to it m ancient days. 
In the veiy eailiest extant literature, we find 
people making sacnfices in honour of Indra with 
a view to strengthen him to fight against Vrtra 
who was believed to shut up rams in his dark 
cloud body. They realised that rainfall was essen- 
tial for agnculture and believed that the God 
India was the only god who could kill Vrtra and 
thereby release the captive waters and thus give 
timely rams so important foi successful agricul- 
tural operations. The very fact that Indra was 
raised to the supreme position in supei session of 
Varuna the highest god of earlier days and that 
the greatest number of veises were dedicated to 
him, point out the gieat solicitude for agriculture 
in those days 

In the law-books, there are numerous practi- 
cal rules for agriculture, some of which have 
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already been given. It was one of the regal duties 
to see that agriculture was being carried on pro- 
perly, to construct roads for traffic both by land 
and water, set up market towns and offer facilities 
for cattle breeding and commerce 1 The same 
inference is drawn from the Sabhaparva of the 
Mahabharata, where the great sage Nflrada is 
represented as asking Yudhisthira whether the four 
items of J Varta agriculture, trade, cattle-rearing 
and banking were carried in his kingdom by 
honest men, as upon these depended the happi- 
ness of his subjects ; and whether the five wise and 
greatmen emplojmd in the five chief posts namely 
that for protecting the agriculturists, the mer- 
chants, the city, the foits and that for punishing 
the criminals were doing good to his kingdom by 
working in unison 2 The Artha^astra also men- 
tions a government officer whose exclusive duty 
was to supervise agriculture. Megasthenes stands 
for the statement that husbandmen were regarded 
as a class sacred and inviolable . 3 In theSantiparva 
of the Mahabharata, Bhisma advises the king so 
that the agriculturists in his kingdom might not 
leave it through oppression ; 4 and also, persons 
engaged m the tending of cattle, trade and similar 
other business might not suffer injury . 5 In the 

1 See the Arthasastra. Bk. I., ch.19. 

2 See chapter V 79, 80. 

3. Me Crindle, P 32. 

4. Chapter LXXXIX, 24. 

Cf. i” 

(See the ArthasSstra BL I ch 19.) 

S* Chapter LXXXVIII. 27 & 28. See also the AgnipurSna ch. CCXXIII. 



Sabhapaiva again and also in the Arthasastra, 
we find references to the king giving a loan 
of seed grains, cattle and money to needy 
agriculturists . 1 In the Ayodhyakanda of the 
Rtpnayana, the king is represented as boasting of 
his kingdom as abounding in corn . 2 In both 
the Epics, we find that the king was required to 
understand three kinds of learning ; viz . the 
Vedas, agriculture and commerce. The fact that 
Janaka the King of Mithila is represented as 
personally ploughing 3 * is also very significant. 

Farming operations 

Prithu the son of Vena is credited as being 
the first to bring the Earth under cultivation. 4. 
This legend may mean only that Prithu introduced 
improved methods of cultivation ; for, the earliest 
description of agricultural operations is found in 
the Rgveda 5 


1 See the Sabhaparva, LI, 3, and the Arthasastra, Bfe. I, ch. 19. 

2. Chapter III, 14. 

3. See the Balakunda of the RamSyana, LXVI. 

4. See the Atharvaveda VIII, 10, 24 and also the Visbnupurana Bk XIII, 
82, 83. 

5 "Fasten the ploughs, spread out the yokes and sow the seed on the 
field which has been prepared Let the corn grow with our hymns 
Let the scythe fall on the neighbouring fields where the corn is ripe.” 
"The ploughs have been fastened , the labourers have spread the 
yokes , the wise men are uttering prayers to Gods ” 

“Refresh the horses , take up the corns stacked in the fields and 
make a cart which will convey it easily This well full of water for 
the drinking of animals is one dionci m extent and there is a stone 
wheel to it And the reservior for the drinking of men is one sianda 
Fill it with water.” 


( Rv. X, 101, 3, 4, 7 ). , 
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In the Satapatha Brahmana, the operations 
of agriculture are neatly summed up as ploughing, 
sowing, reaping and threshing. When the corns 
were ripe, they were cut with Srni, bound into 
bundles and threshed out on the floor of the 
gi;annery. The grain was separated from the 
straw by a winnowing fan called dhanyakrt , then 
measured in a vessel called in'dai a after which 
they were stored in slums . 1 In the Kullavagga, 
Mahanama the Sakyan while telling Aniruddha 
what is incident to house-hold life gives a short 
list of farming operations 2 A similar but shorter 
list is given m Jat. No. 76 also. 

Other books have supplied informations 
sufficient to draw a detailed and scientific account 
of the agricultural mode in ancient India ; and 
we propose to give the account under the 
following heads : 

1. Soil and its classification. 

1. See Vedic index, I, p 182 

2 “First you have to get your Selds ploughed, When that is done, 
you have to get them sown. When that is done, you have to get the 
water led down over them. When that is done, you have to get the 
water let off again. When that is done, you have to get the weeds 
pulled up. When that is done, you have to get crops reaped When 
that is done, you have to get the ciop carried away. When that is 
done, you have to get it arranged m bundles , when that is done, 
you have to get it trodden out When that is done, you have to get 
the straw picked out. When that is done, you have to get all the 
chaff removed. When that is done, you have to get it winnowed. 
When that is done, you have to get the harvest garnered. When that 
is done, you have to do just the same the next year and the same all 
over again the year after." 


( The KullavSgga VII/ 1/ 2 ). 
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2. Meteorological observations leading to 
forecasting of rainfall. 

3. Irrigation 

4. Preparation and application of manure. 

5. Collection and treatment of seeds. 

6. The construction of agricultural imple- 
ments 

7 Ploughing the land. 

8. Sowing, planting, treatment of plants etc. 

g Reaping and storing. 

10. Rotation of crops. 

11. Protection of crops. 

12. Agricultural labour. 

Soil and its Classification 

CLASSIFICATION 

According to fertility, soil is mainly divided 
into two classes ; Urvard (fertile) and Anurvard 
or Usard (sterile). Urvard mvttikd is again sub- 
divided into different kinds according to their 
peculiar fitness for the cultivation of different 
kinds of crops ; for instance, Yavya, tila , vraiheya- 
sdleya , mandglna i.e., the soil fit for barley, for 
sesamum, vrihi (rice), mungo etc. Anurvara mrttikd 
is also sub-divided into usara (salt ground) and 
mane (desert). The soil watered by river and that 
watered by rain are respectively called ndda-mdtrkd 
and deva-matfkd. 

SELECTION 

The exact chemical composition of different 
kinds of soil might not have been known to the 
ancient authors but from the following typical 
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maximums 1 of IChana, it becomes clear that they 
made extensive experimental observations about 
them and obtained a masterly knowledge 
regarding their characteiistic suitability for the 
cultivation of different kinds of crops. 

“Sandy soil is suitable for the cultivation of 
Aus paddy and clayey soil for that of jute ” 

“Your expectation will be fulfilled if you 
cultivate ftdLol ( Trichosanthes dioica) in sandy 
alluvial soil.” 

“Potato thrives well, if cultivated by the 
side of a bamboo-grove.” 

“If arum is sown on the bank of a river, it 
grows three cabits long ” 

In the Arthasastra, we find an enumeration 
of the suitability of different lands for the cultiva- 
tion of different crops 

“Lands that are beaten by foam, 1 e , banks 
of riveis etc. are suitable for growing Valliphala 
(pumpkin, gourd and the like) ; lands that are 
frequently overflown with water (parivahanta) for 
long pepper, grapes (mrdvika) and sugarcane ; 
the vicinity of wells for vegetables and roots ; low 
grounds (haramparyanta moist bed of lakes, coin ) 
for green crops , and? marginal furrows between 
any two rows of crops aie suitable for the planta- 
tion of fragrant plants, medicinal herbs, khuskhus 
roots (usira), hira ( ? ), beraka (?) and pmdalaka (lac) 
and the like ” 2 Medicinal herbs were also grown 
m pots ( ) 

1. Vide Gupta Press PanjikS 

2 AUhasSstia, English translation by Dr. Shatnasastry, p. 198. 
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INDISPENSIBILITY OF WATER * 

That water is essential for germination, that 
the soil must be sufficiently moist and the moisture 
maintained until the plant is established is fully 
recognised in the following verse from the Krsi- 
saingi aha. 1 

“Rain is essential for cultivation and the 
latter is essential for life, so one should first 
acquire carefully the knowledge about rain-fall.” 

Meteorological Observations leading to Forecasting of 
Rain-fall 

Para^ara m his Krsi-samgraba deals elabo- 
rately with meteorological observations leading to 
predictions about rain-fall or scarcity of water 
and consequent abundance or dearth of crops. The 
following quotations will bear proof. 

INFLUENCE OF THE PLANETS ETC , 

“If the Sun be the ruler of the year 
the rain-fall is moderate. If the year comes under 
the influence of the Mars, the ram-fall is scanty, 
and it is abundant if the year comes under the 
influence of the Moon, the Mercury, the Jupiter 
and the Venus. If the Saturn rules over the year, 
there will be drought and the earth will be full 
of dust.” 13, 14. 


1. Kr*i sanig-aha ( Bangabashi Edition ) All the terses from Kr^I- 
samgraha are translated for the first time by the author. 
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“The earth is partially drenched under the 
influence of Ava?ta , 1 and wholly drenched under 
the influence of Saonvarla. Under Puskara , the 
ram-fall is scanty and under Drona it rams m 
abundance. 24-26. 

“If the moon enters Gemini, Aris, Taurus or 
Pisces or the Sun enters Cancer, there will be 100 
adh&ks 2 of ram ; there will be 50 ddfidks of rain 
when the Sun enters Leo or Sargittarius, 80 adhaks 
when it enters Virgo or Capricorn, and 96 cirfhaks 
when it enters Cancer, Aquarius, Scorpion and 
Libra.” 28, 29. 

“Of this 50% will fail on oceans, 30% on 
mountains and 23% on land.” 30. 

“Rain-fall is sure during the transit of the 
Mars and the Saturn from one zodiac to another 
and the Earth is fed with heavy showers just 
before the transit of the Jupiter.” 69. 

“If the Jupiter enters the asterism known as 
Ctlra, clouds burst out in the same way as water 
bursts out from a broken pitcher , but if the Jupiter 
enters Svah , it does not ram at all in spite of 
thickest clouds.” 70, 71. 

MONTHLY INDICATIONS ’ 

“Heavy showers will fall on the earth if 
the sky is cloudy and lightening flashes in the 


1. Avarta, Samvarta, Pu^Laro and Drona are the four tj pes into which 

clouds are divided 

2. Adhak is a unit of measure in Astronomy It is equal to 1QQ yojanas 
square and 3 Q yojanas high ( 1 )n^ana= a{x>ut 7 miles) 
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western sky during the bright half of the moon 
( ) m the month of Pans." 35. 

“If any day in the month of Pdus becomes 
rainy or foggy, seven months hence, it must rain 
cats and dogs m the corresponding day.” 36. 

“The year m which clouds are seen or ram 
falls on the seventh day of the full-moon in the 
month of Mdgh, is a blessed one and yields plenty 
of crops ” 37.' 

“If on the seventh day of the new-moon in 
the month of Mdgh, it rains under the influence of 
Svati or strong winds blow or rain-laden clouds 
roar in the day-time or the sky becomes covered 
with lightening flashes and the moon and the stars 
become enveloped, then there will be an excellent 
rain-fall up to the month of Kartik." 38. 

“If the seventh day of the full-moon in the 
month of Mdgh, or Falgun or the third day of the 
full-moon m the month of Caitra or the first day 
of Vaisukh be a day of thunder-storm and rain, 
then m that year, there will be no scarcity of 
ram and the earth will yield crops m abun- 
dance ” 39, 40. 

“If it rams any day in the month of 
Agrahayan or Mdgh or Falgun, then, in the seventh 
month from that day, the earth will receive a 
heavy shower ’’ 41. 

“If the first day of the full-moon in the 
month of Cailra falls on a Sunday, then there will 
be a moderate ram-fall ; and if it falls on Monday, 
the earth will be flooded But if it is a Tuesday, 
it will be a year of drought and dearth. If it is 
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Wednesday, Thursday or Friday, the earth will 
be full of corns and if Saturday, even the sea 
gets dried up and the earth becomes dry and 
dusty.” 42, 43. 

“There will be a moderate rain-fall during 
the year, if it rams under the auspices of Citra 
in the first half of the month of Caitra , and a 
heavy rain-fall if it rams m the middle or the 
latter part of the month.” 44. 

“If under the auspices of the asterisms SvcLti, 
Citfd and Visdkhd , the sky be cloudless in the 
month of Jyaistha or it rams in the month of 
ftravan, then there will be a pretty good ram-fall 
that year.” 55. 

“Ram-fall will be good throughout the year, 
if it rams on the gth day of the full-moon of 
AsadJi. If otherwise, there is no prospect of ram 
that year.” 57. 

“In the year in which it does not rain under 
the auspices of Rolunl in the month of Srclvan, 
people will be in distress and cultivation a 
failure.” 60, 61. 

In the following verses Parasara gives another 
method of predicting the rain-fall for the year. 

qV ^ fafsj 1 

II 8 'i 

^ f smqsrqi 

wfacerr q ci sit fq$q 11 

e-s ^ 
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^ rlTS3?t II 8^ 

Wife 6 ^ =3 fw^i §fk^r =g sng^ i 

?qf t?^T3]^:^r^T* II 8<L 1 

He directs to take a rod and write a mantra 
on it two hundred times on the first night of the 
full-moon m the month of Vaisdkha and then erect 
it on the bed of a flowing river and mark where 
the water level stands If the water level is found 
not to have changed the following morning, then 
the rain-fall will be the same as in the previous 
year. The rain-fall will be more or less than 
that of the previous year according as the water- 
level goes above the mark or below it. 45-49 

PREDICTION FROM WIND DIRECTIONS 

That the ancient people could forecast 
weather conditions from the direction of the wind 
may be guessed from the following verse : 

§fiseV 3ici 2 

Para^ara 8 says, “The ram-fall will be good 
if m the month of Pau§ wind blows from the North 
or from the West ; and the lam-fall will be scanty 
if the wind blows from the East or the South. It 
does not ram at all, in the case of the wind 
blowing umdirectionally and strongly.” 32. 

“It rams well if on the full-moon day of 
Asddh , wind blows towards the East. It means 
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1, 2 & 3 Vide Krsi samgraha 
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damage to crops if it blows towards the South- 
east, scanty ram-fall if it blows towards the South 
and destruction of crops if it blows towards the 
South-west. A westerly wind means ram-fall and 
a north-westerly, storms. If the wind is northerly 
or north-easterly, it forebodes abundant har- 
vest.” 56. 

PREDICTION OF IMMEDIATE RAIN-FALE 
OR SCARCITY 

As for the prediction of immediate ram-fall, 
Para^ara 3 gives the following : 

“There will be an immediate rain-fall, if 
water-spouts are seen at or near water, or if ants 
suddenly line upwards after collecting their food, 
or if frogs croak suddenly.” 63, 64. 

“If cats, weasels, snakes and other creatures 
that live in holes and pits, and &arabhas ( a kind 
of deer ) run excited, or if boys build clay bridge- 
ways in the middle of a path, or if peacocks 
go on dancing, then rain must be falling imme- 
diately.” 65, 66. 

“Clouds will be presently pouring down, if 
sudden pam arises in the body of a sprained or 
rheumatic man, or if snakes climb to the top of 
trees, or if water-birds dry their wings m the sun, 
or if buzzing sounds are heard m the sky.” 67, 68. 

Signs of drought are given m the following 
passages of the Krsi-saipgraha. 

^ 'f 3?5T: 1 

W. ^ It 


1. Vtde Krsi-saipgraba. 
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vng: i 

ssft fasr^lfe’ fcaTtrepraV. Hu', ii ^8 
wl*€t 9^T fa‘9 I 

¥ tR srgswfa sjfa9qji” 

“There will be drought if the Mars goes 
into Uttarafalguni, Uttarasddhd, Uitarabliddi apada, 
firavana, Hasid, Mula, Jyestha , Krttikd or Maghd. 
Even the sea is dried up if the Moon closely 
follows the Mars, and drought is impending if the 
Venus enters Citia. The Earth becomes scorched 
up ( for want of rains ) if the Mars goes into Leo 
and the ocean becomes dry if it is in conjunction 
with the Moon.” 73, 75. 

In the Arthasastra also we find that “A 
forecast of such ram-fall can be made by observing 
the position, motion and pregnancy ( garbhddhdna ) 
of Jupiter (Brhaspati), the rise, setting and motion 
of Venus and the natural and unnatural aspect 
of the Sun.” 1 

KH ANA'S MAXIMS 

Some of the asphorisms of Khana. as to rain- 
fall and scarcity of ram and their influence on 
harvest are given below : 

“Ramy day and cloudly night predict a 
drought and warm Paus and cold Vaisakh predict 
a heavy downpour m Asadh.” 

“It rams cats and dogs, if stars are seen 
withiri the moon’s halo. The bigger the corona 
of the moon, the nearer is the ram-fall.” 


1. Loc, at., p 139. 
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“Rainbow in the western sky ( i e m the 
morning ) predicts scarcity of ram, while that 
in the eastern sky ( i.e. in the afternoon ) means 
a heavy shower.” 

“If it rains m the month of Agrahdyana, even 
the king is driven to begging ; and if it rains m 
Pans, even the husks are sold high.” 

“If it rains towards the end of Magh , glory 
be to the king and holy is the land, and if in 
Phdlgun , cind and k&on (grains) grow m plenty.” 

“Drought m Jycuslhci and showers in Asddh 
lead to crops too abundant for the earth to bear.” 

“If it rains in Asddh, paddy grows m 
plenty.” 

“There will be an abundant harvest if it 
rams in the month of CailraP 

“ Ans paddy doubly grows, if it rains in the 
beginning of Vaisdkh.” 

“Khana says to the cultivator that if fleecy 
clouds be followed by wind m the full-moon day 
of the month of Kdriik, winter crops grow plenti- 
fully ; but if there be cloud and ram m the night, 
it is fruitless to go to the field (i.e. to expect any 
harvest).” 

“The year in which it rains m the gth day 
of the full-moon m the month of Asddh , the heron 
will walk over the very bed of the sea. If it 
drizzles on that day, it will be followed by heavy 
showers throughout the year to the extent of 
making fish inhabit the top of mountains (1. e., 
the earth will be flooded) If it rams now and 
then, there will be a rich harvest and if the 
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Sun sets under a clear cloudless hoiizon, the crops 
will not grow at all.” 

One third of the requisite quantity of rain- 
falls both during the commencement and closing 
months of the rainy season and two-thirds m the 
middle are considered very even ; and good 
havest is certain, when ram free from wind and 
unmmgled with sunshine falls so as to render 
three turns of ploughing possible . 1 

Irrigation 


REFERENCES IN THE VEDAS 

From earliest times, irrigation has always 
played an important pait in the agricultural 
industry of India In the Jlgveda, we find many 
references to irrigation The word “ well ” 
frequently occurs there 2 and is described as 
“unfailing and full of water ” 3 Water was raised 
from it by means of a wheel, a strap and water 
pails , 4 and also perhaps by buckets tied by rope 
to one end of a long wooden pole, working about 
a fulcrum near the other end that carried a heavy 
weight The same old crude method is still 
found in some parts of Northern India Another 
method largely employed is to raise water by a 
small canoe tied by four strings two at each side 
and worked between two men standing on a 

1. See the AithasSstra, Bk II, ch 24 

2 Vide ante 

3. Rv X, 101, 6. S 

4, See Rv. VIII, 69, 12. Also Jat. Nos. 174 and 259. 
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wooden platform projecting over a shallow reser- 
vior. The canoe is swung to and fro, and at each 
end of the swing, water rises and pours out into 
the main channel. Macdonell and Keith find 
clear references to artificial water channels used for 
irrigation as practised in the times of the Rgveda. 1 
In the Atharvaveda also such references are no.t 
wanting.” 2 

REFERENCES IN THE EPICS, THE ARTHA&ASTRA , 

THE LAW-BOOKS, THE JATAKA ETC 

Narada enunciates, “No gram is ever 
produced without water, but too much water 
tends to spoil the grain. An inundation is as 
injurious to growth as dearth of water.” 3 And 
Brhaspati points out, “that man will enjoy 
produce who sows fertile land, which has many 
holes and is wet, capable of irrigation , surrounded 
by fields on all sides and cultivated m due 
season.” 4 The Arthasastra again, m Bk. 7, ch. 14 
points out that irrigational works are the sources 
of crops. The results of a good shower of rain 
are ever obtained in the case of crops below 
irrigational works. There are many references to 
dikes or water courses in the law-books Two 
sorts of dikes are mentioned one Kheya which is 
dug into the ground and the other Bandhya which 
prevents the access of water. A kheya dike serves 


1. Vedic Index I, p. 214. 

2. See Hymn 13, Bk III. 

3. See N5rada Smrti XI, 19. 

4. XIY, 2i. 
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the purpose of irrigation and a Bandhya serves to 
keep the water off. 1 According to Yagnavalkya, 
the erection of a dike in the middle of another 
man’s field is not a prohibited act as it may be 
productive of considerable advantage where as the 
loss is trifling. 2 In fact, almost all the Law-books 
loudly exclaim the great merit of excavating 
water reserviors. In the Sabhaparva of the Maha- 
bharata, we find Narada asking Yadhisthira if he 
was attentive to the improvement of agriculture 
by digging tanks in his kingdom at proper distances 
so that agriculture might not have to depend 
entirely on ram. 8 And the Arthasastra in Bk. II, 
ch. I enjoins that the king shall construct reser- 
viors filled with water either perennial or drawn 
from other sources. He was also required to 
provide with sites, roads, timber and other neces- 
sary things those who would construct reserviors 
of their own accord. Indeed, there were co- 
operative ( ) institutions for constructing 

reserviors for irrigation. 4 The Jataka No. 7 6 
describes how in sign of coming ram, with spade 
and basket the men will go forth to bank the 
dikes 5 In the Kunala Jataka 6 the Sakyas and 
the Koliyas are represented as being on the point j 
of fighting with each other regarding the waters .... 
of the Hohmi, which each wanted when their 

1. Nar XI, 18 

2 II, 156 Cf Nar XI, 17. 

3. Chap. CL. 5. 

4 Loc at, 

5 See vol I p 190 191 and also p, 188. 

6 Vol. V p* 219. 
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crops began to fag and droop in the month of 
Jetthamula In the Vishnuparva of the Harivamsa 
again, there is a masked reference to the course 
of the Yamuna being diverted through Brmdavan 
by Balarama. 1 It was apparently for agricultural 
purposes ; for, Balarama is characteristically 
represented as the wielder of the plough (Langala) 
and the pestle (Musala) 

That the ancient Indians extensively em- 
ployed irrigational methods of cultivation is 
further corroborated by Megasthenes He writes, 
“India has many huge mountains which abound 
in fruit trees of every kind and many vast planes 
of great fertility more or less beautiful, but all 
alike intersected by a multitude of rivers. The 
greater pari of the soil is moreover under irrigation 
and consequently bears two crops in the course 
of the year ” 2 The Arthasastra mentions a special 
Government Officer called Superintendent of 
agriculture who assessed land at rates varying 
according to different methods of irrigation. 
Those who cultivated irrigating by manual labour 
had to pay \ of the produce as water-rate, by 
carrying water on shoulders -5 of the produce, 
by water-lifts of the produce and by raising 
water from rivers, tanks, lakes, and wells -g- or ^ 
of the produce. Remission of taxes was allowed 3 
to those who built of their own accord tanks, 
lakes etc. or repaired neglected or ruined works 


1 See Chapter 102 

2 See Me Candle p 29 30 

3. See ttje At tbasasVa Bk II, cb 24, and Bk III, cb 7 
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of similar nature. Chandra Gupta Maurya main- 
tained a regular system of canals and a special 
department whose business was to measure lands 
and regulate water-supply by sluices. 

The Lake Sudarsana which was excavated 
by Pushya Gupta the Viceroy of Chandra Gupta 
and whose channels of irrigation were completed 
by Asoka, is one of the greatest monumental works 
that still points to the great importance that used 
to be attached to irrigation in ancient India. In 
later times also, kings dug many reserviors for 
agriculture, the rums of which are still to be 
found m Midnapur, Bankura and Birbhum m 
West-Bengal, and Tippera and other places of 
East-Bengal. 

Preparation and Application of Manure 
paeaSara on manure 

... ... ... l 

w* cm: ii 

m ^ SlW ricf ^ 8k3T I 

hh war II 

Hat g i 

fw qln *r qi’aafa « 

“In the month of M agha, a dung-heap is 
raised by a spade, dried in the sun and made into 
smaller balls. In the month of Phdlguna, these 
are placed into holes dug for the purpose, and 
afterwards scattered on the field at the time of 

» 

1 Krsi sanigraha, p, 24. 

8 , 
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sowing. The paddy-plant only grows without 
manure, it does not bear fruit.” 107, 108, io9- 

The value of manure in cultivation was 
appreciated in India as earfy as the time of the 
llgveda. 1 Para^ara also wants to point out the 
importance of manure by the sentence • 

“feRT «T 

The ancient Indians did not apparently know 
the use of chemicals as artificial fertilisers ; they 
have come into use only about hundred years ago. 
Besides bones, flesh of animals, fish- washings, 
vegetable and animal products etc , the manure 
that they primarily used consisted of the excreta 
of various animals mixed with litter which 

absorbed the urine and kept the animals clean. 

/ 

'Whether they knew the exact chemical composition 
of the yard-manure is not known, but they 
certainly appreciated its fertilising property and 
also its physical effects upon the texture and water- 
holding power of the soil It is only a modern 
discovery that the farm-yard-manure contains all 
that is necessary for the nutrition of plants, viz , 
nitrogen, phosphoric acid and potash. Nitrogen 
compounds are the chief fertilising elements in 
the manure, but the nitrogen is inevitably lost to 
a certain extent. The loss can be minimised only 
if the dung-heap is not disturbed ; for any distur- 
bance causes rapid fermentation of the liquid 
portion of the manure, viz., urine, with a conse- 
quent increase in the evaporation of ammonia. 


1 . Vide Ante, 



The direction of Parasara to keep the dung-heap 
undisturbed up to the month of Maglu 7, i.e., for 
ten months of the year is thus significant. Again, 
the sentence, ^ 

is also significant, for if any easily fermentable 
material still remained in the active form, it should 
be got rid of by drying. This process thus reduces 
active ammonia which would otherwise be injuri- 
ous to the seeds and the tender roots of plants. The 
direction “*th is also very important 

in as much as the manure, as it decomposes under 
the earth, increases the stock of humus which 
oxidises and tends to decrease in the open air, 
so that when the manure is scattered over the 
field, it is comparatively rich in humus that 
contributes greatly to the fertility of the soil. 
Knowledge of manuring at the time was probably 
a result of extensive practical and not scientific 
observations. 

THE BRIHAT SAMHITA, THE AGNIPURANA AND 
THE ARTHASASTRA ETC. ON MANURE . 

There are also many other writers who speak 
of manure. Varahamihira in the Brhat Samhita 1 
says, “To promote inflorescence and. fructification, 
a mixture of one adhaka ( 64 palas ) of sesame, 
2 adhakas of excreta of goats or sheep, one prastha 
(16 palas) of barely powder, one iula of beef thrown 
into one drona ( 256 palas ) of water and standing 
over for seven nights should be poured round the 
roots of the plant” (17, 18) He further prescribes 


1 BrhatsamhitS edited by Dr Kern, ch, 55 , p 304. 
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that the seeds before sowing should be treated 
as follows : They should be taken up in the 
palm greased with ghee and thrown into milk ; 
on the following day the seeds should be taken 
out of the milk with greased fingers and the mass 
separated into single seeds. This process is to be 
repeated for 10 successive days. Then, the seeds 
are to be carefully rubbed with cow-dung and 
steamed m a vessel containing pork or venison. 
Then the seeds are to be sown with the above 
mentioned flesh and lard in a soil where previously 
sesame was sown and dug up, or trodden down, 
and then sprinkled daily with water mixed with 
Ksira . (19, 20). 

“To ensure the growth of Ballarls ( i. e , 
sprouting and the growth of luxurious stem and 
foliage), the seeds should be properly soaked in 
an infusion of powdered paddy, masa ( bean ), 
sesame and barley mixed with decomposing flesh 
and then steamed with Handrd (turmeric). This 
process will succeed even with Tintidl (tamanndus 
mdica). For the Kappzttha (Feronia elephantum) 
the seeds should be soaked for about two minutes 
(literally, such length of time as it would take 
one to make a hundred rythmic claps with the 
palms ( ) in a decoction of 8 roots, 

Aiphota ( Jasmine ), Amalahi (Phyllanthus embel- 
licus ), Dhava (Grislea tomentosa), Vasika (Tustica 
guarderussa), Vetula (calamus rotung), Suryavalh 
(Gynandropsis pentaphyla), &yama (Echites fruc- 
tescens) and Atimuktaka (Aganosma caryophyllata) 
boild m milk, The seeds then should be dried in 
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the sun This process, should be repeated for 
30 days. A circular hole should be dug m the 
ground, a cubit in diameter and 2 cubits deep, 
and this should be filled with the milky decoction. 
When the hole dries up, it should be burnt with 
fire and then pasted over with ashes mixed with 
ghee and honey Three inches of soil should now 
be thrown in, then the powder of bean, sesame 
and barley, and then again three inches of soil. 
Finally washings of fish should be sprinkled and 
the mud should be beaten and reduced to a thick 
consistency ; then the seeds previously prepared 
should be placed in the hole under three inches 
of the soil and fish washings ( with fish ). This 
will lead to luxuriant ramification and foliage 
which will excite wonder.” 1 (26-27). 

1 Translation of these verses from the BrhatsamhitS are taken from 
Dr. Seal’s Positive Sciences of the Hindus. 

The original verses are : 

iT 1 

q^*t msftt 11 

qnsf 1 

3Tf aTl 

'q I 



fafrli\«lfa ^ftfrT 
^femtrfa^^sqnff fw: i 
xjf?rafasf%&g %f%m 
Sffam ^ Sr?of II 5 ? ? 

^fq OTmtarcnrra «*?rr 
n4i^froT^qqTfawn*[ i 
q^Tf?I^ ^r?€^yq^> 
*&T?ufag?fi : ^f%cns*j^ 11 ^ * 
*id ’qiWST ^slflt 

^ sftfarW^qKit 

vW faf'sHyor ii 

T*ra* ri(%5 f q‘ ivx\< 
^icqiqz* jftfff^ara^nr^ i 

Xi*n flgsfqqT c\ q_ 

ii HB 

/v 

'q 

^FjqHTrl’ || ^ * 

^h* ^ 4\5f' ^^arot 

iJc^n^T *TTS55<^k I 

3*\ W33TS5 ?5Vrqqi5ST 
fq^iqJTT \\ ^ 
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The AgmpurSna 1 * gives the following direc- 
tions : 

“A tree becomes laden with flowers and 
fruits by manuring the soil With powdered barley, 
sesamum and the offal matter of a goat mixed 
together and soaked m washings of beef for seven 
consecutive nights. A good growth of trees is 
secured by sprinkling them with the washings 
of fish 1 ” While Khana advises the cultivators 
thus : 

“O worthy cultivator, for a vigorous growth 
of bamboo, give an infusion of powdered paddy 
to its roots ; for the growth of Arum, ash ; and for 
that of cocoanuts, salt. 

In the Arthasastra it is stated that : 

“The seeds of grains are to be exposed to 
mist and heat {tusarapayanam ttsnam cci) for seven 
nights ; the seeds of Rosi such as Mudga , vidsa etc. 
are treated similarly for 3 nights ; the shoots of 
sugar-cane and the like {kandabija) are plastered 
at the cut end with a mixture of honey, clarified, 
butter, the fat of hogs and cow-dung ; the bulbous 
roots ( kanda ) with honey and clarified butter ; 
cotton-seeds with cow-dung ; and water pits at 
the root of trees are to be burnt and manured 
with bones and cow-dung at proper seasons The 
sprouts of seeds when grown are to be manured 
with a fresh haul of very small fish and irrigated 
with the milk of sntchi (Euphorbia antiquorum). ” 3 


1. Translation bj M. N Dutt, \ol 11, p 1038. 

2 Sb)SmS S«stri s translation, 2nd ed , p. 141 
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Collection and Treatment of seeds 

About the collection and treatment of seeds, 
Parasara says, 

“All lands of seed should be collected in the 
month of Mag ha or Phajguna. They are then to 
be well dried m the sun and exposed to dew 
at night.” “ Puhkas ( small receptacles ) are 
afterwards made and the seeds kept in them.*’ 
“Different kinds of seed must be kept separate, 
for mixed seeds are not good ” “After the seeds 
have been placed in, the Puhkd must be well- 
closed ; grass that may grow out of it must be 
up-rooted or when the seeds sprout, the field will 
be full of grass.” 1 

Construction of Agricultural Implements 

THE PLOUGH , 

Parasara describes the plough and its acces- 
sories thus : 

“The plough consists essentially of the fol- 
lowing 8 parts : Isa (the pole of the plough), Yu%a 
(the yoke), Niryola (the rod of the plough exclusive 
of the pole and the share), Niryolapasika (iron 
plates that fix the share to the Niryola. There 
are two pairs of Pasika ), Halasthanu (a strong piece 
of wood that is fixed to the Niryola at the end 
opposite to where the plough-share is fixed ; this 
is held by the cultivator while ploughing the 
field), Addacalla (the pms of the yoke where the 
bullocks are tied), fiaula (an extra piece of wood 


1 KFfi'samgraha, 148-151. 
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that tightly fixes the Niryola to the pole) and 
Pacc&nl (goad).” 

“Isa is 5 cubits long, slhanu 2} cubits, niryola 
cubits, yuga caW* ( ? ), nvryola-fiasika and 
addacalla «T?TTsrt (1 e , about 9 inches, taking 

the breadth of a finger to be approximately % inch) 
and saula an (nearly a cubit). Paccanhs made- 
of bamboo with iron-top and 
^sr^fe^TT) about 3 or feet long, (taking the 
transverse length of a fist (^fe) to be approximate- 
ly 4 inches).” 

“ Abandha (a rod of iron which prevents the 
niryola from getting out of the pole) must be 
cychndrical and (q^scn^r) about one foot long, 
Yoktra (the tie yoke) 4 cubits m length, a rope 5 
cubits long and Phdla (ploughshare) 1 cubit or 

1 cubit and 4 inches, Pdsikd is 
(nearly 7 inches) and looks like a leaf of 
Arka ( calotropis gigantea ). Viddhaka ( a big 
hoeing instrument) has twenty-one spikes and the 
harrow is 9 cubits long ” 1 

Besides the plough and its accessories as 
enumerated by Parasara, there were also the 
following agricultural implements : 

Srni (sickle), Khanilra (hoe), Musala (pestle), ~ 
Udukhala (mortar), Surfia (winnowing basket), 
Dhdnyakrt (winnowing fan), Cal am (sieve), Sthivi 
(gianary), Methi (the post of the threshing floor 
round which cattle turn to thresh out the grains ), 
etc. 


1, loc, cti,, verses 110-117 and 96, 97 

9 
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Ploughing the Land 

INJUNCTIONS AND PROHIBITIONS 

“In order that the crops may have a luxuriant 
growth”, Khana, says, “the cultivator should 
plough the land under the auspices of theasterisms 
known as, Svati , UflarapJialginri, Utlardmdhd, Utlara - 
bhddrapada, Mvgasnd, Mula, Punm vnsu, Pusyd, 
Sravand, or Hdstd and on Fridays, Mondays and 
Wednesdays.” “It is unwise to begin ploughing 
on the day of the full moon or the new moon.” 
“The land should be ploughed 16 times for radish, 
half the number of times for cotton, half of that 
for paddy and none for betel ” “The soil for 
radish must be as soft as cotton ; and for sugarcane, 
the soil must be ploughed to dust.” 

Sowing, Planting, Treatment of Plants, etc 

GENERAL 

“Avian paddy, jute, ginger, arum, tumeric, 
mango, pumpkin, gourd, cucumber etc. are to be 
sown in the month of Vctisdkha ; and sugarcane, 
plantain and betel are also to be planted in this 
month if they have not been planted m Cailra .” 
“The field is manured generally towards the end 
of Jyaistha. In this month Jyaisthik paddy ripens ” 
“The month of Asdclha is the best for planting 
paddy (i.e., for transplanting the dman paddy that 
is sown in Vaisdkha ), and also for planting mango, 
lichis, cocoanut, flower plants, betel etc. In this 7 
month, Aus paddy begins to ripen.” “Pepper, 
tobacco, kalai and kaluttha (dolichos biflorus) are 
to be sown m Sravana. Old trees will surely bear 
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fruits if the soil at their roots is turned up in this 
month and fresh soil dumped there in the 
month of Agtah&yana” “Turnip, sesamum, mudga 
(mungo) and pepper are to be sown towards the 
end of Bhddra. In this month, Aus paddy fully 
ripens ; and hoeing is done and water drained off 
from the field (m which avian paddy 'had been 
sown) leaving just enough for only the roots to be 
under water. 

“In the month of Asvma , the ground must 
be prepared for the winter crops. Godhuma (wheat), 
mustard, kalai , cabbage, potato, radish, beet etc. 
are to be sown in this month and arrangements 
made to preserve water in paddy-fields.” “Barley, 
peas, coriander, water-melon, cucumber and gourd 
are to be sown in the month of Kcirfika' ’ “In 
AgrahSyam, avian paddy ripens and pumpkin is 
sown ” “In Phdlguna, winter crops ripen, and if 
it rains sufficiently, Aus paddy is sown.” 

Now-a-days, Aus is mostly sown in the month 
of Vaisdkha, In Phdlguna, Jyaisthik paddy is sown. 
There is usually a scarcity of rain in the months 
of Phdlguna and Caitra. That is why Jyaisthik 
paddy requires a marshy land for its growth. 

Rotation of crops was known early in India. 
Aus paddy and winter crops are thus sown in the 
same field by rotation the former in spring and 
the latter in Autumn. 

“Khana says, “My worthy cultivator, plant 
radish towards the end of the 3rd season of the 
year, sow mustard towards the end of Autumn. 
And if you mind to make money, sow maze in the 
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following month of Caifra.” 

In the Kautiliya Artha^astra (Eng trans. 2nd 
ed., pp. 139 f. ) the following directions are giving 
about sowing. 

“Salt (a kind of (rice), vtihi (rice), kodi ava 
(paspalum scorbiculatum), tila (sesamum), friycmgu 
(panic seeds), daraka (J) and vara/m (phaseolus 
tribolus) are to be sown at the commencement 
(purvavapa) of the rainy season. Mudgn (phaseolus 
mungo), mcLsa (ph. radiatus) and saibya (?) are to be 
sown in the middle of the season. Kusumbha 
(safflower), masura ( Ervum hirsutum ), hdattha 
(dolichos biflorus), yava (barley), godhuma, (wheat), 
kd’&ya ( leguminous seeds ), atasi ( linseed ) and 
sd/sapa (mustard) are to be sown last”. 

PLANTING OF TREES 

The following directions are given in the 
Brhatsamhita ( chapter 55 ) and the Agm-purana 
about the planting of trees : ' 

Brhatsamhita * “It is best to plant trees at 
intervals of 20 cubits, next at 16, and 12 cubits 
interval is the minimum, that can be prescrib- 
ed ” 12. 

Agm-purana* “Trees planted in rows twenty 
cubits apart should be deemed as the best planted, 
while those having an intervening space of 16 or 
10 cubits between them should be deemed as 
ranking second best m respect of fiuitfulness. 
Trees should be transplanted 12 times; they should 
not be planted too close or adjoining each other, 
In which case, the branches that touch one another 
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should be lopped off with a chopper, as otherwise, 
they would bear no fruit. Should barrenness be 
apprehended, the leaves and branches of a tree 
ought be sprinkled over with a solution of cold 
water saturated with Vidanga, clarified butter, 
pulverised Mudga , Mdsa and Kahiitha pulse. Simi- 
larly, a tree sprinkled with cold water and 
clarified butter becomes laden with abundant 
fruits and blossoms. 

CUTTING AND GRAFTING 

The method of propagation by cuttings and 
graftings was also known to India from very early 
times. The following lines fiom the Brhatsamhita 
(chapter 55) will be illustrative ; <r Kdnthdl (Jack- 
fruit tree), Asoka , Kadall (plantain), Jcimbu , Lakuca , 
Da&imba , Draksd, P&hbaia, Bljapni a (Matulanga) 
Ativuikiaka these are the plants to be propagat- 
ed by means of cuttings besmeared with cow-dung” 
(4-5). “Better than tins method is the method 
of propagation by graftings. This can be done 
in two wa} 7 s, the cuttings of one plant is either 
inserted m the root of another plant or on the 
stem of another plant 

tPC* riri ). Grafts should be smeared with cow-dung. 
For transplanting ( ) the 

plants should be smeared from root to the top 
( ) with ghee (clarified butter), 
sesame oil, honey of the ksudra variety of bees of 
the Uslra (Andropogon Laniger or Andropogon 
Chitrarum), the Viddnga (Embelica ribes) milk and 
<cow-dung,” (6-7) “The most suitable ground for 
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planting is soft soil that has been sown with 
sesamum indicum and dug up and trodden with 
sesame m flower. ,, 

paraSara on sowing 

Directions for sowing, paddy are elaborately 
given by Parasara in his Krsi-samgraha thus : 

“Sowing in the month of Vcnsakha is best, 
in the month of Jyaistha is tolerable, Asadha bad 
and avctna worst, Transplanting should best 
be done m Asddhct. It is bad to do it in feravana 
and worst m Bhddra. 

“After the seeds have been sown, the field 
is to be harrowed, otherwise the seeds are not 
distributed uniformly over the field.” 169. 

ON PLANTING THE PADDY , 

“The seeds are of two kinds one for sowing 
and the other for planting. Only healthy seeds 
are used for sowing. Unhealthy seeds are for 
planting (1. e , the seeds are sown and when they 
sprout, the soots are transplanted). Full-grown 
plants should not be raised ; transplanting is to 
be done while the plants are young. If planting 
is done in the month of Srdvana, there must 
remain one cubit of ground between any two 
plants ; if m Bhddra, ^ cubit, and if m Asvma 
( 1<e 5 about 3 inches). (170, 171, 172). 

ON SECOND PLOUGHING 

Parasara says, 

We have already said that the seeds are of two 
kinds. In the case of those for which transplant- 
ing is not necessary, the field is ploughed for a 



second time in the month of Asadha or fdravana , 
after the seeds grow into plants. This destroys 
some of them but they subsequently turn into 
manure and give the rest a healthier growth. 
“For want of sufficient timely rams, the second 
ploughing may be done m the month of Bhddia, 
but m that case, the produce will only be half. 
If the second ploughing is not done before Asvma, 
the prospect of harvest is little.” (174). “Planting 
or the second ploughing should not be done 
in marshy land neither should manure be given ; 
only the grass is to be cleared out.” (175). 

“If after planting, the field is not hoed, the 
crops cannot grow in abundance, nor yield a good 
harvest If hoeing is done in the month of § rdvana 
or BhoLdra , the harvest is doubled thereby, even if 
grass may again grow. If another hoeing is done 
in the month of Asvma, corns grow as plentifully 
as Mas a. ” (176-178). 

drainage and provision for water 

“So that the paddy may not get diseased 
(^^T) the water in the field is to be drained off 
m the month of Bhadra leaving just enough for 
only the roots to be under water,” (180). 

“The fool who does not make arrangements 
in Asvma and Kartika to preserve water should 
not expect harvest.” (183). 

Reaping and Storing 

HARVESTING 

“In the month of Pans (after th e Pusya-yai? a), 
the wise cultivator reaps full harvest and after 
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threshing the corns, measuies the grains with 
Adhaka . 1 The measured grains are then stored and 
are never spent mPaus even erroneously.” (217,216). 

Khana says : “The corns ripen 30 days after 
the appearance of flowers and 13 days after the 
ears bend low.” “The corns ripen m the month 
of Agrahaydna. They should be reaped in Pans , 
threshed m Mdvha and husked in PhdPuna 31 

o O 

Rotation of Crops 

We have already noted that the principle of 
rotation of crops was early known in India. 
Indeed, from the very Ijlgveda VIII, 91, 5-6, it 
appears that crops were grown in the same field 
by rotation. Again, the verse, 

“am 3% 

u” 

clearly points out that the system of fallowing 
was also early known. The Taittiriya Samhita 
distinctly mentions that m the course of a year, 
two crops were harvested from the same field. 3 
It also mentions different seasons for ripening of 
different crops and the proper times for harvesting 
them. Kautilya says, 

“cm: st w* 

^ ax* 

qwtli: ” 3 

1. Here adhaka is a unit of measure ..for grains. It is a vessel having 
a volume of 216 cu inches 

2. V, 1, 7, 3 

3. The Arthasastra, Bk II, ch, 24, For English Translation vide anU. 
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These directions for seasonable cultivation and 
harvesting obviously point to the practice of 
rotation of crops m ancient India. 

Protection of Crops 

Now, as for protection of crops, we have 
numerous notices of laws and also charms for the 
destruction of vermins infesting the grains. The 
Atharvaveda mentions the locusts, the mice, the 
borers and other devourers of corn 1 and gives an 
exorcism of these vermins in Hymn 50 of Book VI. 
In the Kallavagga, we find the Buddha pointing 
out that when the disease called ‘mildew’ falls 
upon a field of rice, that field of rice cannot last 
long, neither does a field of sugarcane continue 
long if the disease called ‘blight’ falls upon it. 2 
In the btgvedic period, we are told, the cultivators 
kept away birds from the corn fields by making a 
din and noise, 3 while in the Mahavagga, the use 
of scarecrows is mentioned. 4 The crops were 

1 See Hymn 50, Bk. VI. 

“Kesa\a and Sayana in their introduction to the ceremonies prescribed m 
connection with this hymn at Kausika 51, 17-22 mention a long list of pesti- 
ferous insects The performance are as follows 17 While the hymn is 
being cited, the performer ploughs a furrow with an iron plough about the 
field 18 He scatters stones upon the field. 19. He ties a hair through 
the mouth of a tat da (insect) and buries him head downward into the middle 
of the field 20 He while walking offers thrice to the Aswins milk of a 
cow with a calf of the same colour as herself 21, He offers a Balt offering 
to -Ssil (region), to A&ipati, to the two Aswins and to kshetrapati 22. On 
the day he performs the ceremonies, he shall remain silent up to the time 
of sun-set ” See S B E vol 42 
2. X, 1, 6 
3 Rv X, 68, 1. 

4 . 1 , 50 . 


IO 
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sometimes destroyed by wild deer and we have 
reference to the cultivators setting traps and 
snares, digging pit-falls and fixing stakes. ( Jat. 
No. ii ). When the crops were on the field, the 
cattle were sent out to graze on the pasture in 
charge of herdsmen. For cases where the crops 
were destroyed due to the negligence of the 
herdsmen, the Law-books provided strict laws 
some of which are appended hereto. 

Thus when grain was destroyed, the owner 
might claim a corresponding quantity of grain as 
damages. The herdsman was corporally punished 
and on his master a fine was imposed. The fine 
was one ‘masha’ for mischief done by a cow, two 
‘mashas’ for mischief done by a buffalo and half a 
‘masha’ in the case of a goat or sheep trespassing 
with its youngs . 1 The proprietor of the field might 
seize the cattle and the owner of the cattle would 
not recover them unless the quantity of gram 
damaged was not restored by him to the owner 
of the field . 2 But when the field was “situated 
on the borders of a village or contiguous to a 
pasture ground or adjacent to a high road,’’ the 
herdsman was not responsible for the destruction 
of gram in that field if the field was not protected 
by a fence . 8 Immunity was likewise granted to 
the owner or keeper of a pregnant or newly 
delivered cow or of one unmanageable . 4 Similar 

1. Manu VIII, 241 , YBgfi II, 161 1 NSr. XI, 29 ; Gaut XII, 26 . Vishnu 
V, 146 

2 See NSrada Smru XI, 39 

3 Manu VlII, 238, 240 , Yngfl II, 162 , Nar XI, 40 , Gautam XII, 21. 

4. See Manu VIII, 242 , YagQ II, 163 , N«r XI, 32 
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rules are also given in the Agnipurana with this 
difference that the fines to be imposed m the 
different cases were increased four times , 1 pointing 
probably to an increase m the value of grains in 
later times. 

Agricultural Labour 

Hired servants were known in the days the 
Narada Smrti was written. To an agricultural 
labour whose services were hired, was awarded 
a third part of the produce. But he was to take 
a fifth part only if he took food and clothing from 
the employer . 2 He was required to employ with 
due care the implements of work that were 
entrusted to his care and not neglect them wan- 
tonly ; and if he failed to perform such work 
as he had promised to do he was required to pay 
back twice the amount of wages taken . 3 

In those days, the condition of the landless 
agriculturists and agricultural labours was far 
from what it is now. It has already been said 
that agriculturists had their unions. Naturally 
therefore, it may be expected that it was they who 
controlled the market of agricultural produce. 
It was they again, whose other lawful occupations 
were trade and banking. At times, if needs there 
be, agriculturists could get loans from the govern- 
ment whose one interest was to see that they 

1 Chap CCLVII. 

2, Bihaspati XVI, 12, 13. Cf. Nur VI, 3 

3. See Manu VIII, 215 , Ap II, 11, 28, 2-3. YSgn II, 193. See also the 

Agnipuiana, chap CCLVII. 
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thrived. Smaller cultivators could find employ- 
ment by hiring out their labour to their more 
prosperous neighbours, and the labours that were 
recruited from the fourth caste might profitably 
employ their spare time in the many local indus- 
tries. There was then no such competition of 
foreign, well organised, machine-driven industries, 
nor did the industrial factories all tend to collect 
round cities and towns only, as now ; and this 
only fact above all, forces on us the conclusion 
that the whole outlook of agriculture and agricul- 
tural labour in India was not as hopelessly 
complicated as we find it to-day. 

Concluding Remarks 

Thus beginning at the time of the Bgveda, 
the science and method of cultivation steadily 
developed and attained a high stage of perfection 
by the 4th century B C. In the vedic age, agri- 
culture was the general occupation ; each family 
possessed a number of corn fields in well-marked 
holdings measured off according to the standard 
of measurement prevailing in those days. The 
occupation .was then considered noble and each 
respectable householder was eager to possess a 
number of cattle and fertile corn-fields. By the 
time of the Yajurveda, caste-system became fully 
established and agriculture became the occupation 
of Vaisyas. In the age of the Brahmanas we find 
that industrial workers were gradually sinking in 
estimation, yet agriculture being the staple indus- 
try of the country went on developing in the Sutra 
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and the Epic periods. After the disruption of 
the Maurya empire, the political history of India 
became full of vicissitudes and under inimical 
political circumstances, agriculture instead of 
being a concern of the state and a matter of 
expert knowledge, was relegated to the lowest 
strata of population. The wisdom that grew in 
the course of ages remained buried in literature 
not easily accessible to the mass. Thus neglected 
and uncared for, the art of cultivation gradually 
decayed in india. 



CHAPTER IV. 


Cattle and Cattle-rearing 
in Ancient India. 

-xx>o-i 


Cattle are by far the most important from 
the point of view of agriculture. We propose 
therefore to treat in this chapter the subject of 
“ Cattle and Cattle-rearing in ancient India ” 
within a brief compass, and under five heads viz. 
(i) Cattle objects of great care and religious 
veneration, (2) Keeping and employing cattle, (3) 
Diseases and their treatment, (4) Feeding and 
stock breeding and (5) Concluding remarks. 

Cattle : Objects of great care and religious veneration 

Cattle is equivalent of Sk “go ” Besides 
cattle, the word “ go ” has a host of other 
synonyms such as, the Earth, the Goddess of 
speech, water, ra} r s of the Sun, a mother etc In 
mythology, we actually find the cow as a symbo- 
lical representation of the Earth, rays of the Sun, 
or the Goddess of speech. 1 The Buddha again, 
\yhile preaching against cow-killing says, “Like 
unto mother The cows are our best fi lends 

lr Vide the Satapatha-Brahmana, II, 2, 1,21; the Sat Br 1,9,3. 16 
and the Brhadaranyaha UpamSad, V, 10. In the Matsya-PurSna, 
cb. XI, verse 12, the fiafth ts ^presented as taking the form of a cow 
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As water, earth, gold, wealth and corn) even so 
are the cows for the men, for this is a requisite 
for living beings.” 1 Life, be it animal or vege- 
table would have been impossible but for the 
Sun’s rays. It is under their influence that a 
cyclical change essential for life goes on in nature. 
Green parts of plants decompose the carbon dioxide 
given out by the animal kingdom into carbon and 
oxygen. The free carbon is assimilated by the 
woody fibres and tissues, and oxygen so vital for 
animal life returns to the atmosphere. Ap is life- 
giving, the Earth bears all living beings and offers 
sustenance to them, and Vac is the gracious 
goddess who feeds the reflective mind. Indeed, 
the language grows with the development of 
human thought, and it appears that with disco- 
veries of the usefulness of the cow, “go” grew 
to be identified with all that sustains body and 
mind 

The primitive Indian feeling for the cow is 
very beautifully and naturally portrayed in the 
following hymn 2 of the Jlgveda. 

“Come back, go not elsewhere ; abounding 
in wealth, sprinkle us } Agm and Soma, you who 
clothe ( your worshippers ) again, bestow upon 
us riches Bring them back again, fender them 
obedient : May Indra restore them : May Agni 
bring them nigh : May they come back to me 
and be fostered under this ( their ) protector : 

1 Vnlt the Sutta NipSta, Brahmanadhammika Sutta, 13, 24. 

2 Rv X, 19. 
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do thou Agni keep them here, may whatever 
wealth ( there is ) remain here. I invoke the 
knowledge of the place, of their going, of their 
coming, of their departure, of their wandering, of 
their returning : ( I invoke ) him who is their 
keeper. May the keeper return ( with them ) ; 
he who reaches them when straying : reaches them 
when wandering and returning. Indra, come back 
and bring back ( the cattle ) ; give us our cows 
again ; may we rejoice in our cows being alive ; 
I nourish you gods, who are everywhere present, 
with curds, with butter, with milk : may all these 
deities who are entitled to worship reward us 
with riches. Come back ( ye cows ) bring them 
back ; return ( ye cows ) bring them back ; and 
( you cows ) coming back return : there are four 
quarters of the Earth, bring them back from 
them ” ( Wilson’s translation ). 

In the early stage of Aryan civilisation cattle 
formed the principal property of the people. 1 It 
is quite natural therefore, that the early Aryans 
were so anxious for the safe keeping, “going and 
returning” of their cattle. Indeed, they formed 
into gotras and gosthis for the protection of their 
cattle against wild beasts and robbers. The literal 
meaning of gotra and gostha are respectively 
common cow-stall and common pasture land. 
Dr. Das holds that the early days were insecure 
and a number of families entered into a mutual 

1 The pride and joy of a cattle owner is beautifully described m the 
Dhamya Sutta of the Sutta Nipiita Dhaniya is said to have had 
30,000 cows of which 27,000 wer« milked daily. 
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understanding to erect a strong common enclosure 
for the protection of their cattle. Those families 
who held a common cow-stall belonged to the 
sam egotra, and a number of got? as who used a 
common pasture-land, likewise belonged to the 
sam egosthz. 1 2 Thus, a common interest in cattle 
furnished the original ground for the socio- 
economic life to grow. 

When the Aryans first settled down they settled 
down as agriculturists and appreciated the impor- 
tance of cattle from the point of view of agricul- 
ture. The horse could also be used to draw the 
plough, but was perhaps never so employed. Only 
in the J^lgveda, there is a reference to the horse 
being used to draw cart loads of corn . 3 The fact 
that it was useless for ploughing except only in 
dry soil, made oxen indispensable for agricultural 
work. 

Moreover, bullocks and buffaloes were neces- 
sary as beasts of burden for drawing carts and 
caravans , 3 cow-dung was necessary for manuring 
the fields and milk necessary for daily consumption 

1 See Rgvedic Culture, p. 121 

2 “Refresh the horses , take up the corns stacked m the field and make 

a cart which will convey it easily” ( Rv X, 101, 7 ) 

It may be noted in this connection that there is absolutely no traco 
of the horse in the finds of HarappS and Mahenjoderro It is yet 
to be ascertained whethei the horse was domesticated before the 
Vedic civilisation. 

3. JSt No 1 and 2 describe the story of caravans travelling long distances 
anoarently from Be-tarts to Afarat.ta through the desert of Rajputana 
1 the Sobgaura coppei plate inscription speaks of caravansaries 
storing fodder and wheat, the loads of Iad'es, canopies, yoke-pins and 
ropes for U3e m times of urgent need. 
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and for offering libations and also for preparing 
butter, ghee, cuid, various kinds of cakes, sweet- 
meats etc. from it. Cow-hides were tanned and 
made into leather vessels for carding water. 1 
Whether in the Bgvedic period bones were used 
as manure is not known ; but in later times, the 
fertilising property of bones and also of raw-beef 
was discovered and taken full advantage of 2 
Hot fomentation with cow’s urine was discovered 
to be an infallible remedy for hepatic inflamation, 
a solution of cow-dung in water was found to be 
a good disinfectant, and dried cow-dung was found 
necessary for druggists’ furnaces. 3 

Again, we find that the Vedic people had 
no objection to taking beef. In the epic period 
also, beef and buffalo-meat was used by the 
people. 4 Jat. No. 199, refers to the same practice 
and Dhigha Nikaya vol. II, speaks of a beef-stall 
in a prominent place of the city. But even in the 
Ijlgvedic times, there arose a school of thinkers who 
raised a protest against killing such a useful animal 
as the cow “as is shown by the name aglinya applied 


l. Cunningham's Stupa of Bbatut 

2 Vide The Bihat-sanihitil, cb. 55, 17-19 and the Arthasustra, Bt II 
ch 24 

3 It ■was neoessary for some Ayurvedic medicines to be piepared under 
a uniformly low temperature The process wa s to place the ingre- 
dients in an earthen vessel The vessel was then inserted well inside 
the furnace and the furnace fed by dried cow-dung A uniformly 
low-temperature was automatically maintained thereby, and the 
ingredients entered slowly into chemical composition unoei that luv- 
tempeinture 

4 . See the MahabhSrata, Vanaparva, ch CCV& CCVI Cf the Hanvamsa 
Ch, 146, 147, 
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to it in many passages” 1 of the Bgveda. In the 
Brahmanadhammika Sutta of the Sutta Nipata 
again, we find the Buddha enumerating the 
usefulness of the cow and strongly piotestmg 
against cow-lulling The protest gradually in- 
creased in volume till the custom of cow-lulling 
was totally abolished m a later age. 

By the Sutra period, we find that the cow 
has already acquired a peculiar sacredness . 2 Wil- 
ful killing of a cow was then considered so serious 
an offence that the killer was to be punished by 
mutilation. And even if one killed a cow 
accidentally or happened to be the indirect cause 
of its death, he was to undergo severely austere 
penances . 3 4 The law laid in this connection by the 
Artha&Dstra is even more drastic. 

wfam 'ffi! wfam ^ srer i” * 
i. e. whoever hurts or causes another to hurt, 
steals or causes another to steal ( a cow ) should 
be slain. The Brhaspatismrti in chap. X, n 
enjoins that suspected thieves of cattle should be 
subjected to the ordeal of the ploughshare, and 
if the guilt was proved, they should be heavily 


1. Vedio Index, II, 146 

2 Apastamba in 1, 2, 30, 20 & 21 says "one should not void his excre- 
ments facing cows or stretch out his feet towards them.” Cf, Y5jii I, 
134 , Manu IV, 48 , Gautama II, 12 , and Visnu LX, 22 Again 
Manu in IV, 45 says that the cowpen is a sacred place Cf Vasi^tha 
XXII, 12, Gautama IX, 40 and 45, The Matsya PurSna in ch. 80 
enjoins the worship of a cow 

3 See the Apastamba Samhita, ch I The ParSsara SamhitS, ch. IX. 
The Sambarta Samhita and also the -Agnipurana, ch CCXXVII. 

4. See Bk II ch 29, 
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punished . 1 The ordeal itself was, however, a 
severe punishment and as such, most certainly 
produced the desired moral effect upon those who 
had questionable characters. On the other hand, 
any act meant for the welfare of the bovine species 
was highly commendable. In this connection, 
the following lines from the Agni-purana will be 
found interesting : 

“The cows are holy and blissful and the 
universe owes its existence to the bovine species. 
Hallowed is the touch of a cow and hallowed is 
the ground she stands upon . 2 Cows offer the 
best sustenance to all sorts of animals . 3 The cows 
are the holiest of the holiest, the best of all 
auspicious sights 4 The pools where of a cow 
would drink should be deemed as a sanctuary. 
The man who gives morsels of food every day to 
a cow, is sure to ascend heaven after death. The 
man who provides a cow even belonging to 
another with similar morsels of food merits a simi- 
lar salvation ; while the man who does anything 
for the welfare of the bovine species m general 
goes to the region of Brahman after death. The 


1. Bfhaspati in X, 28/ 29 says ‘‘iron 12 pahs m weight should be formed 
into a ploughshare It should be 8 anguhs long and 4 avgu/’s b-oad 
The ploughshare having been made red hot in fire, a thief should be 
made to lick tt once with his tongue. If he is not burnt, be obtains 
acquittal ” 

2 Ci Vasistha III, 57 , Manu IV. 124 Bsudb 1, 6. 13, 19 

3. Cf Satapatha BrShmana HI, 1,2, 14 

4. At Bodh Gay3 and other places, we find that ‘a cow with a suckling 
calf as an auspicious sight, acquired a large place in fine arts. 
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man who makes the gift of a cow, 1 or sings any 
hymn in her praise or rescues her life from jeopardy 
or from imminent peril, ensures the salvation of 
ail souls any way related to him m life.” 2 3 

Thus, the ancient Aryans had always boinem 
their hearts a tender solicitude for the well-being 
of their cattle and awarded by the Sutra period, a 
peculiar religious veneration to the cow. 

Keeping and employing cattlo 

Not only that, they were very much a prac- 
tical set of people and laid down specific rules 
and formulas regarding construction and sanitation 
of the cow-stall, keeping and employing cattle, 
their diseases and treatment etc. 

Thus in the Krsi-samgraha we find : 

“A cattle-shed should be fifty-five cubits 
square, and it should never be erected when the 
Sun enters Leo i. e. in the month of Bhdd?'a. % 

“One who makes his cattle-shed strong and 
keeps it clear from dung secures a healthy growth 
for his animals.” 4 

“Goats should never be kept in the same 
shed with cows ; and rice-washing, fish-washing, 

i. Visnu in XCII, 5 says l ” 

and in the Byhaspati Samhita ( edited by 
Pandit Panchanan Tarkaratna) we find in 
verse 4, “ qpjqu)* l ” Cf. Also 

Vasistha XXIX, II. 

i. Ch CCCXII. 

3. See verses 86 end 87. 

4. Verse 84. 
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cotton, husks, hot starch, bioom-stick, pestle, 
01 spoiled food, should never be kept in the 
cowshed.” 3 

“To safe-guard against the breaking out of 
diseases, the cow-house should be occasionally 
fumigated with vapours of devadd.ni ( pinus 
deodora) vacha ( orris root) itidmsi (pulp of fruits ?) 
guggula ( a fragrant gum resin ) asafoetida and 
mustard seeds mixed together ; 2 and “a pinyaki 
tree ( Asa Foetida ) should be planted in the cow- 
house with a view to improve its general sanitary 
condition.” 

As for employing the plough cattle, we find 
the following injunctions : 

“Hungry, thirsty, tired, deformed or diseased 
cattle should nevei be yoked to the plough ” 3 

“Plough-oxen may be employed for the 
whole day when they are 8 strong per plough. If 
the number of oxen yoked to one plough is 6, 
they should not be engaged for moie than three 
quarters of the day If the numbei is 4, more 
than half the day and if the numbei is 2, more 
than one quartei of the day only ” 4 

1 Verses 88 and 89 

2 The Agmpurana ch CCXCII, 33 and 35 

3 The Parusara SamhitJ 11, 4. 

Cf. otmsiV ^ II ” 

( The Ki M-sani 81 ) 

g wn: 11 

( The Atn sam ) 
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Atri, Para^ara, Apastamba and others say 
“one who yokes 8 oxen to a plough is a pious man. 
One who yokes 6, is just a business-man Cruel 
are those who employ 4 and those who employ 2 
are but beef-eaters. 1 

In the Krsi-samgraha again we find such 
prohibitions as that one should not give his cows’ 
dung to others on Tuesdays, Saturdays and 
Sundays, and that cows’ urine should never be used 
for cleansing filth, for such acts are supposed to 
be harmful to cattle. 2 

Gautama m IX, 23, enjoins that a cow 
suckling her calf must not be interrupted.* 
Baudhayana m II, 3, 6, 13 says that the lope to 
which a calf is tied must not be stepped over ; 
and m the Manu Samhita, IV, 162, we find the 
injunction that cows must on no account be 
offended. We have already seen that any act of 
violence against the bovine species in general was 
highly condemned. 4 The Arthasastra m Book II, 
Chapter XXVI, explicitly lays down the rule that 
( siNrm^T: ) a calf, a bull or a milch- 

cow shall not be slaughtered, and m Bk. II, ch'. 
XXIX, says, ^TT^” ( 1, e. he 

( The Kisi-sam , 95 ). 

Cf Ap 1, 23 , also the Agni-Pur. ch. CXLII, 4. 

2 Verses 90 and 91 

3 See also Manu IV, 59 , Ap 1, 31, 10, 18 , Vasi^tha XII, 33 and Visnu 
LXIII, 2 

4 The Indo*Iranians also deprecated all violence agan st the cattle 
See the Zend-Avesta, Yasna XII, 2 
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who sells a cow shall pay to the king £ the value 
of the cow. ( Dadistan-i-din 5 k in ch. LIII while 
referring to the sale of cattle for slaughter and 
foreign eating, enforces certain restrictions to the 
sale so that the national interest might not suffer'. 

Cattle constituted a part of national wealth 
and for their protection and prosperity, was also 
invoked supernatural aid upon which the Ancients 
partially relied. In hymn 31, Bk. II of the Athar- 
vaveda we find a charm for the prosperity of cattle 
and in hymn 14, Bk III, a charm against worms 
in cattle-shed. Again, the Grhyasfotras describe 
a ceremony to be performed when the cows were 
sick and also a sacrifice called Sulagava sacrifice 
for averting plague in cattle. The Krsi-samgraha 
also describes an annual ceremony 1 which was 
believed to keep cattle hale and hearty. It was 
to come off on the first day of the full-moon in the 
month of Kdrtlka , when a nice healthy bull was 
painted with sandal and kunkuma paste and led 
round the village with the accompaniment of 
dance, and music. Cattle were all rubbed with a 
mixture of oil, tumeric and kunkuma powder, their 
bodies marked with a piece of hot iron and the 
hair at their tails and ears clipped. 

Diseases and their treatment 

In actual diseases of cattle, we find the 
following prescriptions in the books. 

"Oil prepared from a decoction of s\'ngavet a 
(ginger), vald (sida cordifolia), powdered jndrusa 

“'1. See the KfSi-aanigraha, 9U-1P2 

t s ' ' 
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(pulp of fruits) and malsika (bee’s wax) together 
with saindhava salt (rock salt) should be adminis- 
tered m diseases affecting the horns of cattle. In 
a case of otalgia, oil boiled with the essence of 
manjistn (madder), asafmtida and saindhava salt 
would prove an infallible remedy A plaster 
composed of the loots of b’ha (cugle marmelos), 
apcimarga (achyranthes aspera), dLdJakl (grislea 
tomentosa), patald (lottleria tmctoria) and kutaja 
(wrightia antidysenterica) applied over the gums 
would prove beneficial to a case of toothache. 
Drugs mentioned under the preceding malady 
boiled with an adequate quantity of clarified 
butter, should be used in diseases affecting cavity 
of the month. The same mixed with saindhava 
salt should be prescribed m diseases of the tongue. 
In sore-throat, carditis, lumbago, rheumatic com- 
plaints m general, and in general atrophy of the 
muscles, the remedy should consist of the essence 
of the two kinds of tumeric and the drugs 
known as inphald ( the three myrobalams ). The 
expressed juice of tnphaid and ghfiamitra ( a 
medicinal plant, the scum of its infusion resem- 
bling clarified butter ) should be mixed with the 
drink of a cow; while pdtha (?) and the two sorts 
of handi d (tumeric) should be deemed beneficial 
to a cow suffering from an attack of acute 
dj'sentery. In all diseases of the digestive organs 
as well as m maladies affecting the pulmonary 
capillaries and m cough and asthma, the expressed 
juice of srngavera and bhdrgl ( cleridendrum 
siphonanthus) should be admmisteied, Broken 
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bones will be set right by a plaster of salt and 
expi essed juice of finan^u ( pam'cum jtalicum ) ; 
while oil which is a good antidote of a deranged 
state of the humour of wind, would successfully 
cope with any sort of bilious distemper of a cow, 
if prepared and boiled with the diug known as 
madhujasH (the root of abras precatorias). An 
attack of cold would prove amenable to the 
expressed juice of vyo'ta (black pepper, long pepper 
and dty ginger) administered through the medium 
of honey . while a case of persistent catarrh would 
yield to a decoction of Vyosa mixed with powdered 
push taka (cakes)”. 1 

Feeding and stock breeding 

In the Agmpurana we find the king enjoined 
to preserve the breed of cattle in the country The 
Arthasastra mentions a government officer called 
Superintendent of cattle v hose exclusive duty 
was to supervise cattle in the country, keep a 
census of cattle and to see that they were being 
properly reared The superintendent classified 
cattle as calves, steers, tameable ones, draught 
oxen, bulls that were to be trained to yoke, bulls 
kept for crossing cows, cattle that were ht only 
for the supply of flesh, buffaloes and draught 
buffaloes ; female calves, female steers ; heifers, 
pregnant cows, milch kine, barren cattle either 
cows or buffaloes , calves, that were a month or 
two old as well as those that were still younger 

1 The AgntpurSna, ch CCXCU, 23-31 
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and branded them all along with those cattle 
which had remained unclaimed for a month or two ; 
and registered the branded maiks, natural marks, 
colour, and the distance from one horn to another 
of each of the cattle 1 Under the fear of cattle- 
lifting enemies, cattle owners sometimes kept 
their cattle under the immediate care of the 
Superintendent giving him one tenth of the dairy 
produce. 

There were certain restrictions to castrating 
bulls. Emperor Aboka issued an order that, 

“ ...AtLa mipokhdye 

dasaye pvmnadasaye t’sdye puna 
vdsume tisa cdtumasisu sudivasdye 
gone no nllakhilaviye ajake edake ” 2 
that is to say, a bull, a goat or a ram must not be 
castrated on the 8th, loth, 15th and 13th day ol 
each fortnight, neither on the Punai vasu day, on a 
festival day and in every fourth month of the year. 

Brahmamcal bulls were inviolable and were 
objects of special attention on certain festive occa- 
-sions. They were marked on the right flank with 
a discuss and on the left flank with a trident. In 
the Brsotsarga ceremony which was to take place 

I. §WT ^«(5|r?5T- 

*Tr3lfTf%^ srfsEninsr 

( The Arthasastra, Bk. II, ch XXXIX ). 


2 Vtdt P. E. V 
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on the day of the full moon in the month of 
Kartika or Asvincl , the bull was set at liberty. It 
was first marked as above and then washed, 
adorned and brought near with four young cows 
which were also washed and decoiated. To the 
right ear of the bull, the mantra “The father of 
calves’’ was pronounced and also the mantra “This 
young bull I give you as husband” was uttered 
into the ears of the cows Visnu m chapter 
LXXX1V directs that the bull must be the 
offspring of a milch cow having young ones living. 
It must not be deficient in any limb and it must 
be one who protects the herd In the Matsya- 
purana, chapter CCVII, we find the instiuction 
that the bull must have elevated shoulders and 
hump, a soft andstiaight tail, tender cheeks, broad 
back, shining eyes, sharp horns, thick hair on the 
tail and eighteen nice teeth. Further, the bull 
must be well-built, loaring like the thunder 
clouds, high m stature and walking like an 
infui lated elephant. 

The bulls so set at liberty were public pro- 
perty. They were the bleeding bulls and that is 
why the ancients wei e so particular as to their 
physical fitness. The Aithasastra says that a herd 
of ten heads of either cows or buffaloes shall 
contain four male animals. 1 

But the manner m which the stock were fed 
was most important in so far as the breeds 

1 And in SuL-dum Nask of Dinkard. Bk III, we find particulars about the 
time of allowing admission of the bull to the female 
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depended primarily upon it. In Jlv X, 27, 8, we 
find that they were fed on barley and corn, and 
in the Agnipuiana, we find a calf maivellously 
thriving on a food consisting of masa ( phaseolus 
radiatus ), sesame, wheat, clarified butter, the 
cream of milk and salt. 1 

The Arthasastra directs that all cattle shall 
be supplied with abundance of fodder and water, 
that “draught oxen and cows supplying milk 
shall be provided with subsistence m proportion 
to the duration of time the oxen are kept at work 
and the quantity of milk which the cows supply,” 
and gives an elaborate prescription regarding the 
nature and quantity of fodder that a bull, a cow 
or buffalo shall be supplied with. 

Thus, 

wh: ; ; 

q^qifW tn*r ; ; 

fircnnri aT 

m ^ qfaqi^ 1 

f%gnr* 

qiqqiqTq q I ” 2 

1 e. “For bulls which are provided with nose- 
strings and equal horses m speed and in carrying 
loads, half a bhdra of meadow grass, twice the 


1. “suqif^T q^k* asiT 1 

{ The AgnipurSna, ch, CCXCIII, 32 ). 


2 See Bk II, ch XXIX. 
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above quantity of ordinary grass, one fitld ( ioo 
palas ) of oil cakes, io ddhakas of bran, 5 fa /as of 
salt, one kudumba of oil for rubbing over the nose, 
one pi astha of drink, one iuld of pulp of fruits, one 
ad h aka of curd, one d, ona of barley or cooked 7 /rdsa, 
one d?'on r i of milk or half an ad/iaka of sit'd liquor), 
one prasiha of oil or ghee (clarified butter), 10 
pahis of sugar, and one pain of thefruit of sr.igavei a 
which may be substituted for milk. The same 
commodities less by one quarter each will form 
the diet for mules, con s and asses and twice the 
quantity for buffaloes and camels/’ 

Every village was again, provided with 
common pasture lands and wood lands. Common 
rights in forestry and pasture were very important-* 
and in all royal grants of villages, special provi- 
sions were always made for them. We find 3\Ianu 
enjoining that “on all sides of a village, a space 
one hundred dhanus or three samya thiows (111 
breadth ) shall be reserved foi pasture and tlmce 
that space round a town’' 1 In the Arthasastra 
( Bk. II, ch a ) also, the king is directed to make 
provision for pasture grounds on uncultivated 
tracts ( faflrnpl travel ” ). A 

part of the fodder was picked up by the cattle 
themselves fiom these £>raz:ng lands : and the 
forest lands which by the way, supplied fuel to 
the people and saved much of the cow-dung now- 
adays employed for tiie purpose with a consequent 
loss of available manure, were also available to 


1 VIM, 257, r' Wja H, 170 aua the •ogmpur'Ina, ch CCUVll, 18 
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them . 1 Herds of cattle were taken out to graze 
by professional graziers to whose interest and to 
those of their charge, the law-books gave due 
attention The heidsman was to take cattle to 
pasture when the night was over and take them 
back in the evening after they had eaten grass and 
drank water 2 In olden days as now 
( sounding bells ) were attached to cattle, so that 
in case they straj^ed m forests, their whereabouts 
could be known by the sound of the bells. Some- 
times grazing grounds lay within the confines of 
“forests which were severally allotted for various 
seasons and from which theives, tigers and other 
molesting beasts were driven away by hunters 
aided by their hounds . 8 The Artha&istra directs 
that “cattle shall be grouped m herds of ten 
similar colours while they are being grazed 
( ) ” The cow-herds were ex- 

pected to have a knowledge of the diseases from 
which cattle might suffer and also the remedies * 
They were wholly responsible for the safety of 
cattle while on pasture-grounds, and if an animal 
was lost due to the negligence of a cow-boy, he 
was bound to make good the loss .’ 5 If an animal 
died a natural death, he was to surrender the skin 


( The Arthasiistra, Bk, III, ch 10) 

2 Manu VIII, 230 

3 See the Nrtha^astra, BL II, ch XXIX 

4 t” 

( The Artbascistra, Loc ctt, ) 
5 Manu VIII, 232 , The ArthaS-lstra, Loc at 
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of the dead animal, its fat, bile, marrow, teeth, 
hoofs, horns and bones . 1 As for remuneration 
of herdsmen, Manu says, “for tending hundred 
cows, a heifer shall be given to the herdsman 
as w ages every year, for tending two hundred 
cows, a milch cow ; and he shall be allowed to 
milk all the cows every eighth daj.” 2 

After the crops had been harvested, cattle 
grazed on cultivated fields and also on current 
fallows. The weeds on cultivated lands, plants 
growing up from the seeds falling before the har- 
vest, the stubble and the grasses on field borders 
and along water channels were also available to 
cattle in olden days as now. Fodder crops were 
cultivated and made into silage an old process 
in India as the word sujavas 3 in the Jlgveda 
indicates. The cultivators also provided hay for 
his stock. 

In the ^Igvedic period, milch kine were 
thrice milked during the day in the morning, at 
noon and in the evening Dr Das says ‘ It was 
usually the duty of the grown up daughters (duhitv) 
to milk the cows, as dulnir literally means the 
milker” and draws a picturesque and animating 
scene in this connection . 4 In a later period 
however, we find that definite rules were laid 
down restricting the time of milking to once or 
twice according as the seasons were later pait of 

1 The Artha&Istra, Loc. cit 

2 VIII, 231 

3 Rv VI, 28, 7 , VII, 99, 3 

4, Vide Rgvedic culture, p 123. 


I 
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winter, spring and summer or the ramy season, 
autumn and the earlier part of winter respectively . 1 
One drana of cow’s milk was known to yield one 
ftrastha of butter and that of buffalo milk one 
seventh frastha more ; and the purity of milk was 
ascertained by churning. The Arthasastra says 
that “increase m the supply of milk and butter 
depends upon the nature of the soil and the 
quantity or quality of fodder and water ( 

i 2 And to increase 
the supply of milk, the Agnipurana instructs to 
give the cow morsels composed of the severed 
sticks of asvagandha ( physahs flexuosa lin ) and 
sesame . 3 

Thus, it may well be surmised that in 
ancient days, cattle breeds were fine, milch kine 
more productive and plough-cattle more efficient 
than they are generally in modern days. 

Concluding remarks 

There has now been a general deterioration 
in the cattle breeds of India. We must seek for 
its cause m the decrease in the grazing area, the 
poverty and ignorance of the cultivator and many 
other factors that are practically outside control 
under the present circumstances. 

1. ‘‘gi*fs«iiTSfng*rera: 

cfil<S3q t” 

( The ArthaBdstra, Bk II cb XXIX ), 

2, Loc at 

3 See chapter CCXII, verse 35 

*3 



The Report of the Royal Commission on 
Agriculture ( 1928) records many witnesses advo- 
cating extension of grazing areas, but finding no 
possibility of additions to existing grazing grounds 
suggests concentrating on increasing the produc- 
tivity. But, poverty of cultivators stands seriously 
on the way of the suggestion being carried into 
effect. Majority of the cultivators do not get 
sufficiently for their own subsistence though by 
the way, production is by no means insufficient for 
local demand, and are circumstanced to use for 
their own personal consumption maize, basra y 
jiuar etc , which in olden days were more exclu- 
sively used as fodder. One has not got to go far, 
but only take a trip to the Santhal Parganas and 
the rural areas of the district of Monghyr to see 
that cultivators at those places do actually use 
as their food the fodder crops of cattle. How 
then, can they be expected to improve the rations 
of cattle when they are denied facilities to do that 
of their own ? We shall show later how this 
fact and similar others tend to ascribe to famine 
in ancient India a meaning somewhat different 
from what is associated with famine in modern 
days. 


In ancient days, cattle tending was one of 
the items of yarta and it was entrusted only to a 
certain section of the people who thoroughly under- 
stood the business. “When Prajapati created 
cattle, He made them over to the Vaisya ; and if 
a Vaisya is willing to keep them, it must not be 
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kept by any other caste.” 1 The Vai^yas were 
primarily agriculturists and unlike the present- 
day Indian cultivators, they composed a wealthy 
section of the community and as such could manage 
to produce fine breeds of cattle. The Gazetteers 
in their description of former conditions of India 
refer to herdsmen as professional cattle-breeders, 
who understood management of cattle and were 
so skilful m tending them, that they were able 
to show good herd. They existed m certain parts 
of India up to recent times, and to them the 
Report of the Royal Commission credits the fine 
breeds that are still to be found in certain parts 
of the Punjab, Gujrat, Sind, Kathiawar and 
Madras. The Report observes that there exists a 
demand from other countries for certain breeds of 
Indian cattle ; and recommends that the govern- 
ment should not prohibit an export trade, though 
at the same time points out that good cultivation 
in many parts of the country may now be hindered 
because of a deficiency of bullock-power and that 
a stage has been reached in Bengal in which oxen 
from other provinces or male buffaloes are brought 
in to assist in cultivation. We frankly admit that 
we find it difficult to follow the line of reasonings 
for recommending an export trade of some fine 
breeds of Indian cattle when there is so much 
local deficiency and want. To us, it appears that 
to improve the Indian live-stock, a necessary check 
is indispensable to export trade. 


1 Manu IX, 326-27. 
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We are informed that India has a modest 
external trade in hides and bones. It would be 
welcome news if the former were tanned hides 
and more of the latter locally employed for agri- 
cultural and other purposes. 



CHAPTER V. 


The Agriculturist in ancient India : 

C-O-O-CK* 


The village has always been the home of 
agriculturists and has ever borne witness to their 
joys, sorrows, beliefs and customs. 

Vedic Agriculturists & Some Later Pictures 

Of the life of the primitive agriculturist of 
the vedic age, Griffith draws a brief but neat 
picture. In his words, “the young husband is an 
agriculturist and we see him in his field superin- 
tending the ploughmen and praying to Indra, 
Pushan and the Genu of agriculture to bless their 
labours. Anon with propitiatory prayer, he is 
cutting a new channel to bring the water of the 
brook to the land which is ready for irrigation. 
He is praying for ram and an abundant crop. 
When the crop is ripe, he is busy among the men 
who gather the harvest, invoking the aid of the 
good natured goblins and leaving on the ground 
some sheaves to remunerate their toil. At sunset, 
he superintends the return of the cows who 
have been grazing under the protection of the 
Wind God m the breezy pastures ; and their return 
under divine guidance, and the reunion of all 
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members of the household are celebrated with 
symbolical mixt oblation with milk and brew of 
grain.” 1 The simple wish of the primitive farmer 
we can read between the following lines : “As 
the seeds grow in the fields, in the furrow drawn 
by the ploughshare, thus m me, cattle and every 
kind of food shall grow.” 2 Indeed, cattle formed 
the principal wealth of the vedic people, and we 
find numerous hymns meaning solicitude for their 
welfare. Ksegi observes, “the principal means 
of subsistence was cattle keeping. Repeatedly in 
the hymns, we meet with the prayer for whole 
herds of cows and horses, sheep and goats, heifers 
and buffaloes, but specially of milch cows which 
are to more than one singer the sum of ‘all good 
which Indra has created for our enjoyment.’ ” He 
further says, “After the cattle, the most important 
interest is in the cultivation of the soil. The 
ground is worked with plough and harrow, mattock 
and hoe and when necessary watered by means of 
artificial canals. Twice m the year the products of 
the field, specially barley ripen, the grain threshed 
on the floor, the corn separated from husk and 
chaff by winnowing, is ground in the mill and 
made into bread.” Such was in brief the agricul- 
tural life of the vedic people. 

In later times, with the rise of the A/nonsa 
doctrine, agricultural profession came to be dis- 
liked by the virtuous. The Buddha is represented 


1. Preface to the Atharvaveda 

2. See the Atharvaveda, Bk VI, hymn 6, stanza 33. 
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in the Budhacharita of Asvagho'sa as filled with 
compassion at the destruction of eggs and young 
little insects by the plough and the toilsome life 
of the agriculturist.” 1 

From the beautifully graphic stories of the 
Jataka, can be gleaned much of the life of the 
agriculturist as it was in Post-Vedic India. The 
farmer after he rose in the morning would go to 
the field with his men and giving them orders to 
plough, retire to a pool close by with a tooth-stick 
in his month . 2 * Having chewed the tooth-stick, 
he would go down into the pool and cleanse his 
teeth, wash his mouth and face 8 and perform his 
morning duties there. He would then return to 
the field and supervise the labour. When mid-day 
meals were brought by the maid-servant of 
the house , 4 he would call out his men and sit 
down to dinner. When he had finished, the maid- 
servant would be sent away and he would again 
mind the business of the day. In the evening, 
the farmer would repair homeward with the oxen, 
and after seeing that they were driven to the 
cowpen and ministered to, he would meet his 
loving wife and children who had been anxiously 
looking forward to his return at the fall of day. 


1. Bk. V, 4-6 

2. Vi?nu in ch. LXI, 14, IS advises that the twigs of the Banyan tree 
or of the Arka plant or of the Khadira or KarSnga or Badara or 
SSI or Nimba trees or of the Arimedha shrub or of the ApamSrga or 
M~lati plants or of the Kukumbha or bel trees or of the Kasrtya tree 
or of the Tikta or Katuka plants should be used for tooth-stick, 

3 See J5t No 389 

4 . See Jat No 354 
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Jat. No. 354 relates the story of a farmer’s 
family consisting of man and wife, two children 
a son and a daughter, a daughter-in-law and a 
maid-servant of the house. They lived happily 
and affectionately together. One day the farmer 
went with his son to plough his field. The son 
collected together dry leaves scattered over the 
field and set fire to them. The issuing smoke hurt 
the eyes of a snake who lived m an ant-hill close 
by. The snake in a rage bit the farmer’s son and 
he fell down dead. The farmer on seeing him 
fall, left his oxen and came over to his son and 
finding that he was dead, he took him up and laid 
him at the foot of a tree nearby after covering 
his body with a cloak. Just then a neighbour 
was passing by. On seeing him, he requested him 
to convey the news to his wife and ask her to come 
to the field with other members of the family 
dressed with clean garments and with perfumes 
and flowers in their hands. In the mean time, 
firewood was gathered and a funeral pile made 
When the other members of the family arrived, 
the body was lifted to the funeral pile and they all 
made offerings of perfumes and flowers and set 
fire to it. Such accidental deaths of cultivators 
due to snake-bite are referred to in other stones 
also. In such cases probably doctors 1 were usually 
called in at first, but in many cases death occurred 
causing much distress to the bei caved family. 
Jat No 257 again, records anothei accidental 


1. Doctors skilled in the cure of snake-bites are referred to in Jet No 69 



mishap occurring to a farmer’s family : A culti- 
vator took loan of a pair of oxen. All day long, 
he ploughed with them and then gave them grass 
to eat and went to the owner’s house to give 
them back. Just then the owner was taking his 
meals. The oxen entered the house and the 
ploughman departed without formally making 
over the oxen. During the night, theives broke 
into the cow-pen and stole the oxen away. Early 
in the morning, the owner entered the cow-shed 
but finding no cattle there, went to the plough- 
man and according to custom picked up a bit 
of stone and said “Here is the king’s officer, come 
along.” So they went together towards the 
king’s court. On the way, the ploughman entered 
the house of a friend to get something to eat. But 
the friend was not at home. The wife said there 
was nothing cooked and asked him to wait till 
she cooked something for him. She climbed a 
ladder to the gram store and m her haste, she fell. 
And as she was seven months gone with a child, 

a miscarriage followed In Jat. No. 67 

again, there is a story of three ploughmen who 
were hauled up before the lung as supposed rob- 
bers and were later released through the wisdom 
of a female relative. And Jat. No. 516 narrates 
how a Brahmin husbandman lost his oxen after 
he had finished ploughing for the day and how 
in his fruitless search for them, he lost his way 
m the forest and roamed there for days without 
any food. 

On the other hand, we are told in Jat. No. 56 

14 
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how a farmer while one day ploughing a held 
where once stood a village, came by a buried 
treasure and how he thought within himself to 
use £ of the treasure in charity and good work, 
£ to trade with, £ to live upon and the remaining 
£ to bury as a treasure. The story brings clearly 
into relief the wishes and aspirations of the simple 
peasant of the olden days. 

Jat. No. 21S describes how a trader who was 
apparently farmer also, deposited 500 plough- 
shares with a friend who ultimately tried to 
misappropriate them on a false plea Stealing or 
misappropriating ploughs was heavily punishable, 
and more so if it was done m the season of 
ploughing; 1 while making a gift of them was 
believed to be highl} r meritorious. The Agni- 
purana says, “the ploughshare should be plated 
with gold before the gift, whereby the giver would 
be glorified in heaven/’ 2 Whether or not, the 
giver is really glorified in heaven, this is at any 
rate clear that such prescriptions were meant to 
increase the agricultural assets of the country and 
also to induce people to encourage agriculturists 
in their occupation. 

The agriculturists sowed different kinds 
of grains, planted sugarcane, cotton, different 
kinds of vegetables such as pumpkins, gourds, 
cucumbers etc. To scare away birds, they made 
use of scarecrows ; and towards the harvest 

1 Manu IX, 291. 

2. Chap. CCXI 
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time, when crops stood thick in the fields, the 
peasant anxious to kill the creatures that devoured 
crops used to dig pit-falls, set traps, fix stakes and 
snares. 1 2 At the sight of coming rains, they would 
hurry to the fields with spade and basket m hands 
to bank the dikes, and the women of the house 
make haste to carry indoors rice and crops that 
were spread m the Sun to dry, lest the harvest 
should get wet 3 Jat. No. 140 gives a very interest- 
ing picture of a female slave dozing in her watch 
over rice that was spread out in the Sun to dry and 
of a goat watching chance to fall upon the rice. 

When crops were ripe, the threshing floor 
was made ready and methi 8 planted with care in 
an auspicious day. The harvest was then threshed, 
winnowed and lastly garnered after setting aside 
the nee of the king’s tax that was measured by a 
grain basket. For each basket-full of rice, a gram 
was used as a maker. 4 5 They stocked rice, wheat, 
barley and other food staff in the month of Jaistha 
and also m the month of Kdrtikd , for they would 
sell at an advantage in the month of Mdqha.*’ 

They were god-fearing and on the whole happy and 
contented 

Agricultural acts were all ceremonial. A 
farmer before cultivating his field would offer 
oblations to the gods of the elements. The 

1. Seejst No 11 

2. ii ,» 76 

3. idttht is the post of the threshing floor round which cattle turn and 
thresh out grams. 

4. See JSt No, 276 

5. See the AgnipurSna ch. CXXVIII. 
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ploughman would then drive the plough made 
after the sanctioned pattern and worship the 
aforesaid gods for a good harvest with garlands 
of white flowers and perfumes and other 
articles of offering, after which the God $unasira 
would be invoked and worshipped. The above 
ceremonies were conducted on the occasion of 
transplanting or mowing down the rows of paddy 
plants or on the occasion of unfastening the 
ploughshare or removing the threshing plank. 
After grains were garnered, the following 
mantra written on a leaf and placed amidst the 
heap of nee under the influence of asterisms 
known as the three Pu> vas , ViMkhd , Dhanistha , or 
Varund was believed to give an increase in the 
produce of the same “Om ! salutation unto thee, 
oh, thou God of all wealth who grantest opulence 
to thy votaries. I make obeissance to thee. Dost 
thou give me wealth. Oh ! obeissance to thee, 
oh Goddess Ila ( Lakshmi ) under whose fostering 
care population thrives and who art the desire 
incarnate ; dost thou give me wealth in the course 
of the new year." And rice was forbidden to be 
taken out of the granary except on the days 
marked by the six aforesaid asterisms. 1 * 

The agriculturists were thus a god-fearing 
people They were good natured, hospitable and 
they usually lived in villages and mostly in thatched 
houses with mud walls plastered with cow-dung. 3 


1. See the AgmpurSna, ch. CCL1X & CXXI ’ 

2 See J»lt. No 66. 
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It was the duty of the king to see that they 
enjoyed security and happiness, as it appears from 
the question asked of Yudhisthira by Narada in 
in the Sabha parva of the Mahabharata, Bhlsma’s 
advice in the $anti parva and the numerous 
references in the Law-books, in the Artha^astra 
and the Puranas. In the Brhaspati Smrti, we find 
the law that husbandmen at the time of harvest 
must not be put under any restraint. 1 2 The 
Arthasastra in Bk. II, chap. I says 

gifGpq i” i. e. ( the king ) shall protect 
agriculture from the molestation of oppressive 
fines, free labour and taxes; while the Agnipurana 
in chap. CCXXXIX, 44 45, enjoins, 



According to the testimony of Megasthenes, 
husbandmen were exempted from fighting and 
other public services. They were far more nume- 
rous than others, devoted the whole of their time 
to tillage and were as a class, regarded sacred 
and inviolable. Even in times of war, “the com- 
batants on either side in waging the conflict make 
carnage of each other, but allow those engaged 
in husbandry to remain quite unmolested.” a 

Agriculturists had their joys. Even a day 
labourer is represented in Jat. No. 421 as saving 
half a masha, so that he might spend it in a 
coming festival and enjoy with his sweet-heart. 

1 11, 37 

2 Vtdt McCrindle, p. 31, 32 & 39. 
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Drinking festival is often mentioned in the Jataka, 
in which cultivators also presumably joined. 
Drinking was however usually discouraged and 
the people fully knew the vices attending it. 1 
We learn from the Epics also, that drinking was 
a common vice of the people, though passages 
meant to bring home to them the evils of drinking 
are not rare in the books For the agriculturist 
particularly, the Kartika festival and the cere- 
mony of Pushya-jatra were great occasions. The 
former was believed to keep cattle hale and 
hearty. A cow was worshipped and all the cattle 
were dressed and decorated and a healthy bull led 
round the village with the accompaniment of 
dance and music ; while the latter was an annual 
social function coming off in the month of Pans 
The cultivators would go to the field on an auspi- 
cious day to perform the ceremony and there feed 
all beginning with old men first, on boiled rice, 
fish and meat, excellent vegetable curries spiced 
with asafcedita and pepper, curd, milk, clarified 
butter, rice boiled in milk, varieties of cakes, fruits 
and roots and different kinds of sweetmeat. After 
cleansing their hands and mouth, they would 
then chew betel-leaves scented with camphor and 
rub on each other scented oil and sandal paste. 
Then they would wear new clothes, adorn them- 
selves with flowers and after bowing to God Indra 
engage themselves in merrymaking with dance 
and music. Thus gay and cheerful, they would 


1 Vn it JSt. No. 512, 537. 
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face towards the Sun and with folded hands utter 
certain mantras, at the end of which, they would 
repair to their respective homes . 1 

They were thus happy and contented. The 
only serious external inroads upon their happiness 
was due to occasional famine resulting from 
drought. 


1. See the Kru samgraha p. 23 and verses 206-215. 



CHAPTER VI. 


Famine in ancient India : 




The current theory grossly misleading 

The early Indians believed that if Indra was 
duly propitiated, they would have plenty of crops 
and famines and scarcities would be far from their 
doors. If so, it would be rash to stigmatise this 
belief as a mere superstition It might have had a 
substantial basis ; otherwise, Indra-worslnp would 
not have been continued and continued enthusi- 
astically for thousands of years. It is remarkable 
that there is no distinct mention of famine in the 
Ilgveda. Only, in Bk. Ill, 112, 11, we find a 
reference to drought. !Rv. II, 15, 5, refers to 
scarcity causing a number of people to migrate 
northward by crossing the Parushm. There are 
few other stray references, and it can safely be said 
that famines were very few and far between m 
the time of the Rgveda when Indra-worship was 
greatly in vogue 

In later times, we find the king of Ayodhya 
boasting of his kingdom as full of cultivators and 
abounding in corn ( The Ayodha .Kanda chap. 
LXVIII). In chapter I of the Bala Kanda of the 
Ramayana again, it is told that in the reign of 



Rama, people will have nothing to fear from 
scarcities and famines The kingdom of Anga is 
however represented as overtaken by drought 
during the reign of Romapada Mahaiaja ; but it is 
significant that the evil is attributed to a default 
on the part of the king (The Bala Kanda^ chap. IX 
7-9). Jataka No. 276 also contains a similar idea. It 
narrates how famine arose in Dantapura due to an 
unusual drought and how later by observance of 
virtue by the king, ram was made to fall, crops 
grew m abundance and the usual prosperity of 
the kingdom restored. Indeed the people and the 
lung both believed that no calamity could befall a 
kingdom if the lung were virtuous ; and if any 
befell a country due to a default on the part of the 
king, it could be got over by the lung expiating 
his wrong. Jat. No 75 refers to a drought in 
Kosala, while Jat No. 199 speaks of a famine as a 
result of heavy downpour of rains during the rainy 
season. The Chhandogya Upanisad refers to a 
famine afflicting a district for long 12 years. Such 
references lacking in details as they often are, 
have led to the theory that m ancient India, 
terrible famines wet e fiequent and long continued. 
But we find it difficult to imagine how acute 
famine confined to one tract of the country could 
last for a long period unless the afflicted tract was 
deserted by the people at the onset and turned 
into a desolated waste for that period. On the 
otherhand Megasthenes stands for the statement 
that “famine has never visited India.” (McCrmdle, > 
p 31) The question of the relative veracity of 
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Megasthenes may not be discussed here, and we 
may agree with Schwanbeck that “the knowledge 
of ancient India derived from the books of JNIegas- 
thenes has only approached perfect accuracy the 
more closely those who have written after him on 
India have followed his Indika?’. 

Famine is the English substitute for Sk. 
“ Durviksha ” which literally means a condition in 
which alms ( Viksha ) are obtainable with difficulty.. 
In ancient India, famine therefore, might mean 
anything from absolute scarcity to non-abundance 
of grains. The following story taken from the 
Jataka will be found interesting here : 

“Once the grains had been carried away 
during the rainy season and there was “famine”. 
But it was the time when the corn had just sprout- 
ed and all villagers came together and besought 
help of their headman saying “two months from 
now, when we have harvested the gram, we will 
pay you m kind”. So they got an old ox from him 
and ate it. One day, the headman watched his 
chances for carrying on an intrigue with the wife 
of a householder and when the householder uas 
gone abroad, he visited the house. Just as the two 
were happy together, the man came in by the 
village gate The woman was looking towards the 
village-gate and saw him. She told the headman, 
‘do not be afraid, I have a plan. You know we 
have had meat from you to eat. Make as though 
you were seeking the price of the meat. I will 
climb up the granary and stand at the door of it 
while you must stand on the middle of the room 



and insist on payment. ’ The goodman entered 
the house and saw what they were about He 
called the headman, ‘Sir, when we had some of 
your old ox to eat, we promised to give you rice 
for it in two months’ time. Not half a month 
has passed. Then why do you try to make us pay 

now. That is not the reason you are here ’ 

and to make his meaning clear, he uttered the 
following lines : 

‘I like not this, I like not that, I like not her 
I say 

Who stands besides the granary and cries 
‘I cannot pay’ 

Nor you, nor you Sir ! listen now my means 
and store are small 

You gave me once a skinny cow and two 
months’ grace withal 

Now ere the day, you bid me pay, I like not 
this at all.” 

( Cowell ) 

Thus, if there was an absolute dearth of 
grains, it is curious how the whole village could 
live on an old ox for two months. Yet it is 
definitely told that there was famine. At the 
same time, we are informed also that the store of 
the villagers was (not empty but) small . 1 Famine 


1, It is worthwhile to note in this connection the meaning of the Bengali* 
word “badanta ” BSdanta = B£der \nta= Exhaustion of surplus 
In olden days a householder signified his inability to give alms by 
saying ‘‘BhSndSr badanta” 1 e. “There is no surplus m the store" 
Up till to day, the same word is used in Bengal-households, but signifi- 
cantly enough not in the sense it was used in olden days. Now a days 
“BhSndSr badanta" means “the store is empty." 
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in ancient India did not therefoie always mean 
such a destitute and forlorn condition as we 
understand by it to-day. Of course, we have some 
references to a destitute condition of the people 
as caused by famine. But a scientific analysis 
of the determining factois of famine as applied to 
ancient India would tend to show that acute 
famines were few and far between in olden days. 

A comparative survey of the determining factors of 
famine 

The Agmpurana ascribes famine to either 
of the two causes of absolute dearth or excessive 
rain. But excessive rain was presumably rare or 
we would have found the people as much anxious 
to avert it as they were for securing timely rain- 
fall. Indeed, nowhere do we find mention of any 
sacrifice or ceremony to stop an excessive down- 
pour of ram. Kautitya in Blc. VIII, ch 2 says 
“absence of rain is worse than too much ram,” 
for excess of water could be drained off or kept 
off the field by ‘kheya’ or ‘bandha’ dykes respec- 
tively ( The Narada Sniriti XI, 18) Acute famine 
was therefore mainly and primarily determined by 
drought. 

For a scientific enquiry however, as to whe- 
ther or not famines in ancient India were more 
frequent and acute than now, let us make a brief 
comparative survey of the following points in 
relation to ancient and modern India : 

(1) Forest and ram-fall. 

(2) Irrigation and method of cultivation. 



(3) Tlie agricultural land and population. 

(4) Cattle and bulloclc-power. 

(5) Tiansport facilities and Export. 

Forest and Ram-fall 

Beyond the outskrits of villages lay stretches 
of forest where the villagers had common rights 
of waste and wood. The Artha^astra mentions 

f 

a government officer called the superintendent 
of forest (Ndgavanddhyaskhah) and enjoins that 
the lung shall keep in good condition forests 
created in the past, preserve game forests, ele- 
phant forests, forests for Brahmins, separate wild 
tracts for timber forests and also set up new ones 
( raskhetpurbakvtanrcy a nabdiiischa pravartayet ). 
But disforestment has begun in India definitely 
from the time of Babar and has been continued 
ever since The result is that rain-fall has consi- 
derably decreased, water-level has sunk in many 
tracts and many tracts have turned into desolate 
waste. Once navigable rivers to wi t y the Sara- 
swati, the Behula have been altogether silted upf 
Saptagram on the Saraswati once an important 
port and prosperous city is now practically a 
jungle. Dredging these rivers is a good business 
at least from the view-point of health and pros- 
perity of the tracts on their banks and of the 
people living thereon. 

Forests again, play an important part in the 
control of stream-flow and protection of flood. 
Apart from sinking water-level and consequent 
silting up of many rivers, floods- and consequent 



destruction of land by erosion, the disforestment 
has pioduced even moi c soiious effects. The 
people depiived fiom cheap fire-wood 1 csoi t large- 
ly to burning cow-dung as fuel. The available 
maniuc has thus considerably decreased. Not 
only that. The absence of surrounding forests 
and incidentally, an cxpoit tiadc of bones collect- 
ed to some extent fiom the fields, have depiived 
the fields fiom a fuither source of organic matter 
thus 1 educing the fertility of the soil to an 
extent. 

Irrigation and method of cultivation 

Over a laige pait of the countiy lain has 
always been unequally and ii regularly distributed 
and surely, that is why, we find that from very 
caily times, Indian cultivatois have sought to 
supplement the rain-fall by digging wells and 
conseive it by tanks and storage resciviors. 
And evidences both litciaiy and monumental 
have alicady been given to show that gieat soli- 
citude was displayed foi migation in the past. 
Fuither, if wc believe Wilcohv, we must have to 
admit that much largci and moie extensive 
inigational woiks wcic can led out in ancient 
days than have yet been attempted in modern 
times. 

As for the method of cultivation as piactiscd 
in olden days of India, wc have seen that the 
ancient Indian cultivators comprised a wealthy 
and icspcctable section of the people and 
possessed a fair knowledge of climatology, plant 



physiology, soil classification, seasonable cultiva- 
tion, rotation of crops, protection of crops, 
treatment of seeds, and different kinds of manure. 
Indeed, one will be filled with astonishment and 
admiration if he cares only to look into the 
elaborate injunctions as are found in the Artha- 
sastra, the Brhat-Samhita and the Agmpurana 
regarding selection and treatment of seeds and 
the use as fertilisers of animal excreta, fish and 
bones, beef and fish-washings, minute fishes and 
various lands of mixtures and decoctions. Except 
what is given in Khana’s maxims, the ancient 
agricultural formulas are now forgotten, and it 
is only too evident that agricultural methods 
have suffered much deterioration in modern 
India. 

The agricultural land and population 

From ancient days down to a long time after 
the Christian era, agricultuturists were all Vaisyas 
whose other occupations were cattle-tending, 
trade and banking. As such, the word ‘ChasV m 
those days never meant anything dishonourable 
as it is now unfortunately thought to do, due to 
a diseased and perverted mentality. Originally, 
cultivation of the soil was the significant charac- 
teristic of the Arya and distinguished the civilised 
from the barbarians. Indeed, in ancient India, 
agriculture was not to be relegated to the lowest 
strata of population as now, but had always 
been the occupation of a class of men who were 
respectable and educated, who knew their rights 
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and exercised them and held an important position 
in the State. 

Proprietary right on the land, then lay with 
the Chdsls , who paid onl} r a defined portion of the 
gross produce to the king as tax in icturn of his 
good government Division of labour and laws 
were so formulated that they indirectly safe- 
guarded the interest of agriculture and agricul- 
turists. No land was allowed to lie fallow. If 
one failed to cultivate his field or cause it to be 
tilled by others, he would lose the light to have 
any interest thereof , and any other deserving 
man might cultivate it and enjoy the pioduce. 
This together with the fact that cultivators had 
their own unions, forces upon us the conclusion 
that land-owning non-agriculturists if there were 
any, were practically in the g»ip of cultnators 
and were eventually forced to give up their lands 
to those whose particular profession was to cul- 
tivate. Laws about debt and usuiy, sale and 
mortgage gave the necessary check to cultivators’ 
indebtedness. The money-lender was also a 
Vaisya and presumably a wealthy farmer, so that 
if land at all went out of the hands of a small 
peasant proprietor, it went to a wealthier neigh- 
bour-farmer, thus tending to effect a consolidation 
of the agricultural land rather than its fragmen- 
tation. Hindu laws of inheritance have a tendency 
to effect sub-division of holdings But joint- 
family system was largely m vogue in ancient 
India ; and there is nothing to disprove that 
instead of dividing the land, one brother farmed 
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it and shared the crops with other bi others. This 
was not impracticable. There were no external 
factors to throttle rural manufacturing industries, 
and other professions were also legally open to 
them in which they could profitably engage them- 
selves and thereby supplement the income of the 
family. Also we have references to different parties 
joining together to cultivate their fields and there 
were distinct laws for such partnership concerns. 
Thus farming on large scales, the indirect check 
to excessive sub-division of holdings and rural 
manufactories kept down the pressure on land 
though agriculturists were far more numerous 
than others in olden days as they are so now. The 
condition of agriculturists was good and standard 
of living modest. In modern days, the conditions 
are all contrary, and it is enough to note here that 
agricultural produce is yet more than sufficient for 
India’s internal demand. 

Bullock-power 

In olden days, the breeds of cattle were 
apparently fine; for, cattle tending was then in the 
hands of a class who understood the business and 
had means. The Report of the Royal Commis- 
sion on agriculture points out that certain parts 
of India still show very fine breeds of cattle and 
observes that they may be traced to, the skilful 
tending by some nomadic herdsmen who formerly 
supplied cattle to cultivators, and probably existed 
up to recent times 

In many parts of the country particularly in 

16 
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Bengal however, the report indicates, bullock- 
power has come to such a low stage of deficiency 
that good cultivation would ere long be impos- 
sible. To improve the live-stock, the report 
recommends many methods amongst which some 
seem impracticable under the present circum- 
stances unless they are supplemented by more 
vitally important ones. The report could not see 
its way to recommend extension of grazing areas ; 
while it definitely advises the Government not to 
prohibit an export trade in some fine Indian bulls 
of which foreign countries have a demand In the 
face of so much local deficiency and want, we find 
the advice really perplexing. 

Transport Facilities and Export — 

Transport was less facile. And as for export, 
we learn from the authoritative Periplus that food 
stuff was exported from Barbaricum ( Karachi ? ), 
Muziris ( Cranganore ), Barygaza ( Broach ), Nel- 
cynda (a port 500 stadia from Cranganore) Bacare 
( Porakad ), the Gangetic delta and the Makran 
Coast in the extreme N W. to Dioscorida island, 
Cana, Moscha m Arabia and further west. But 
the surplus only, was exported after keeping 
sufficient to meet internal demands Every village 
used to keep by a store of grains as a provision 
in times of emergercy From the Arthasastra, 
Bk II, ch. 15, we learn that of the Royal Store, 
half used to be kept m reserve to ward off cala- 
mities of the people. In Bk. IV, ch. 3 again, we 
find the injunction that m times of scarcity, help 
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must be given from the Royal Store. From She 
Sohgaura copper-plate inscription also, we learn 
that in caravansaries, a store used to be kept m 
reserve for times of need. In modern times on 
the other hand export-statistics speaks eloquently 
for itself. 

Multhus’s Theory applied 

Again, many small-scale industries that were 
once highly prosperous have been destroyed with 
the result that thousands of skilled men formerly 
engaged m those industries have been driven into 
agriculture thus accelerating the pressure on land, 
and rendering a large portion of agriculturists 
unemployed and idle for a considerable part of 
the year and consequently poorer. The baneful 
effect of this on agricultural capital has also been 
incalculable. It can not be denied that the 
productive efficiency of agricultural labour is now 
at a much lower level than it was formerly , and 
that the limitations of the Law of Diminishing 
Return and those of the Malthusian Theory do not 
apply to India. What scientific reason is there 
then to show that famine and its horrors were 
more acute in ancient days than now ? 

Modern conditions more favourable to occurrence of 
famines 

On the other hand, the above facts show 
that in olden days, conditions were distinctly far 
more unfavourable to occurrence of famine than 
they are now and tend to ascribe to ‘famine m 
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ancient India,’ a meaning somewhat different from 
what we understand by famine in modern days. 
They also lead us natuialJy to the conclusion that 
in ancient India, famines weie much less fiequent 
and usually much less terrible m character than 
now, inspite of the fact that cross-country commu- 
nication was then slow and difficult, caiavans 
and boats being the only means by which suiplus 
agricultural and other industrial products could 
be tiansported from one district to another, and 
hence any relief measure to an afflicted tract 
neither immediate nor easy The cause of recur- 
rent acute famines of which India is in modern 
times the only victim is not far to seek, if only 
avc take into account the quantity of food stuff w 
annually exported to foieign countries from her 
capacious shores. 

There aie men who deplore lack of commu- 
nication of the many remote Indian \dliages Avith 
commercial centies and advocate commercialisa- 
tion of agricultural produce, holding out that 
commercialisation would tend to increase the 
price and thus help in the betterment of the con- 
dition of cultivators. But, if national Avealth is 
not pi evented from being drained out for lack of 
facilities m manufacturing enterpnses, commer- 
cialisation of raAv-produce alone, would mean 
only just what it has meant so far in recent times ; 
and one need not point out here, that though the 
price of food stuff has had a considerable rise 
within the last century, the condition of cultiva- 
tors instead of being better proportionately has 
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rather been much the worse for it. To meet with 
the price of Indian raw-materials, foreign manu- 
facturers have ever been trying to thrust their 
■finished goods into Indian markets and make it 
impossible for Indian manufactories to survive 
the raids. Being unable to compete with more 
powerful adversaries, many manufacturing indus- 
tries of India once highty prosperous have resulted 
in dying out within the last century. For an 
economic independence of a country, manufac- 
turing industries must go hand in hand with 
agriculture ; and commercialisation has no sense 
if it is not consistent With national protection. 

Of course, isolation of villages is a bar to 
improvement of manufacturing industries for want 
of healthy competition. But m ancient India, 
though communication between different districts 
was less facile than now, we have yet many refe- 
rences to merchants travelling from one district 
to another briskly carrying on their trade. From 
the Jataka, we hear also of a whole village being 
inhabited by blacksmiths or potters or weavers 
or carpenters or other industrial workers, so that 
there was really no want of competition. Again, 
in Jat No. 186, 190, 195 and others, we find 
distinct references to over-sea trade also, and only 
Pliny’s remarks are sufficient to show that Indian 
goods did not sell at a discount m foreign 
markets 

Modern conditions are however much diffe- 
rent from what they were in general in those days 
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when “the excellent manufactures of India were 
known to the Phoenicians and m the markets of 
Alexandria,” when the provinces were alive with 
the bustle of manufacture and commercial under- 
takings ( the Agnipurilna 239, 24, 26 ) and “ the 
inhabitants had abundant means of subsistence 
in consequence of which” Megasthenes says “they 
exceeded the ordinary stature and were distin- 
guished by their proud bearing.” 



CHAPTER VII. 


Prayers and sacrifices relating to 

AGRICULTURE IN ANCIENT INDIA : 


We have said that every agncultural act 
was ceremonial. Indeed so ! and without a brief 
description of prayers and sacrifices relating to 
agriculture, agriculture in ancient India will only 
be partially presented. We, therefore give some 
of them below : 

Hymn to Kshetrapati 

Griffith translates the hymn as follows : 

1. “We through the master of the field, even 
as through a friend, obtain what nourisheth our 
kine and steeds. In such may be the good to us.” 

2. “As the cow yieldeth milk, pour for us 
freely. Lord of the field the wave that beareth 
sweetness, distilling meath, well-purified like 

'butter and let the Lord of the Holy law be 
gracious ” 

3. “Sweet be the plants for us, the heavens, 
the waters and full of sweet for us be air’s mid 
region. May the Field’s Lord for us be full of 
sweetness and may we follow after him unin- 
jured.” 
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4. “Happily work our steers and men, may 
the plough furrow happily. Happily he the traces 
bound ; happily may he ply the goad.” 

5. “Suna and Sira, welcome ye this land and 
with the milk which ye have made in heaven, 
bedew ye both this earth of ours.” 

6. “Auspicious Sita, come thou near; we 
venerate thee that thou mayst bless and prosper 
us and bring us fruits abundantly.” 

7. “May Indra press the furrow down, may 
Pusan guide its course aright. May she as rich 
in milk be drained for us through eacli succeeding 
year.” 

8. “Happily let the shaie turn up the plough- 
land, happily go the ploughers with the oxen. 
With meath and milk, Parjanya, make us happy. 
Grant us prosperity, fauna and Sira ” 1 

Prayer for abundant produce 

In the Atharvaveda, Hymn 17 of Book III is 
a beautiful prayer and song of the simple ancient 
agriculturist, as will be seen from the following 
translation : 

“Wise and devoted to the gods, the skilful 
men bind ploughshares fast, and lay the yokes on 
either side. Lay on the yokes and fasten well the 
traces : formed is the furrow, sow now' the seed 
within it. Viraj vouchsafe us hearing fraught 
with plenty ! Let the ripe gram come near and 
near the sickle. The keen-shared plough that 


1 . Rv. IV, 57. 
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bringeth bliss, furnishes with traces and with 
slits ; shear out for me a cow, a sheep, a rapid 
drawer of car, a blooming woman, plump and 
strong ! May Indra press the furrow down ; may 
Pusan guard and cherish her. May she, well 
stored with milk, yield milk for us through each 
succeeding year. Happily let the share turn up 
the ploughland, the plougher happily follow the 
oxen. Pleased with our sacrifice £una and Sira ! 

make the plant bring this man abundant produce 
# # # »> 

A benediction during the sowing of seeds 

1. “Raise thyself up, grow thick by thy own 
might, O grain ! Burst every vessel ! The lightning 
in the heavens shall not destroy thee/’ 

2. “When we invoke thee, god grain and thou 
dost listen, then do thou raise thyself up like the 
sky, be inexhaustible as the sea.” 

3. “Inexhaustible shall be those that attend 
to thee, inexhaustible thy heaps ! They who 
give them as a present shall be inexhaustible ; 
they who eat thee shall be inexhaustible.” 1 

Prayer for procuring increase of grain 

1. “May the bounteous Nabhaspati preserve 
for us possessions Without measure in our house.” 

2 » “Do thou, O Nabhaspati ! keep streng- 
thening food in our house. May prosperity and 
good come hither.” 

1 The Atharvaveda, Bk VI, Hymn 142* 

17 
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3« “O bounteous God ! thou dost command 
thousandfold prosperity : of that do thou bestow 
upon us, in that may we share thee.” 1 

This is addressed to Nabhaspati the Lord 
of the Cloud, so that he may be pleased to pour 
out rams and thus give a bumper harvest. A 
sacrifice with the same object called Ka, Ircsh 
sacrifice is mentioned in the Vedanta Siitra. 2 

Ploughing ceremomy— 

Ploughing is done on an auspicious day 
under the influence of the asterisms known as 
Jyestha, Rohmi, Uttara, Prasthapadas, or Uttara 
phalgunyas. Before it is done, a Bah offering is 
done at the eastern boundary of the field to 
heaven and earth { and rice, curd, grains, 
perfumes and fried grams are offered to Indra, 
Parjanya, the two Aswins, the Maruts, Udata- 
kasyapa Svatikari, Slta and Anumati. The bul- 
locks are then made to eat honey and ghee. When 
the plough is being put into motion, a Brahmana 
touches the plough reciting the verse ^lv. IV, 57, 
8., and the front bullock is sprinkled with water, 
after which an unploughed ground is ploughed^. 
Then oblations of cooked sacnfical food are offered 
to the same deities as above, after which follows 
feeding of the Brahmans. 

Gobila enjoins that sacrificial food should 
be offered to Indra, to the Maruts, to Parjanya, 

1 Ibid. Hymn 79 

2 The Vedanta Sutra S* B. E vol. 38 p. 118 See also the AgnipurSna 
chap. CCLX, 



to Asani, to Bhaga, to Sita, Asa, Arada and 
Anagha. Sacrifice is also to be made at the mole- 
hills to the King of moles. 

The same deities receive offerings at the 
furrow sacrifice, at the threshing floor sacrifice, 
at the sowing, at the reaping of the crop and at 
the putting of the crop into the barn. 

Sacrifice to Sita 

The cultivator, whenever he sacrifices, be it 
on a field of nee or of barley, of that gram, he 
prepares a mess of cooked food. To the east or 
to the north of the field, a clean spot that has 
been ploughed is selected. The spot is smeared 
with cow-dung and sprinkled with water. The 
fire on which to cook the food is then established 
there, and round the fire is strewn Da?va grass 
mixed with stalks of that sort of corn of which 
the sacrificial food is to be made. 

Then oblations of the food are offered to 
Sita, Yaga ( the goddess of sacrifice ), Sama ( the 
goddess of zealous devotion ) Bhuti ( the goddess 
of welfare ) with either mantras or with the word 
Svaha only according to the Sruti, and on the 
kusa grass which is left over from the strewing 
( of grass round the fire ), a Ball offering is made 
to the protecting demons in the 4 quarters of the 
furrow. 

The women of the house of the cultivator 
also, make accompanying oblations ; and when 
the ceremony is finished, the cultivator feeds the 
Brahmanas. 
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Agrayana Ceremony ( or Partaking of the first fruit ) — ' 

This sacrifice is to be performed in the month 
of Agrahayana generally at full or new moon at 
the commencement of the harvest. The oblations 
which are prepared from new gtains consist of, 

1. a sacrificial cake contained on 12 potsherds 
for Indra and Agni, 

2. a cake on one potsherd for heaven and 
earth and 

3. a charu ( or grains boiled in milk ) for the 

Viswadevah. 

First, oblations of the milk-rice are offered 
to the deities ; and then the sacrificer sacrifices 
over those oblations Ajya oblations with the verses 
“to him who bears 100 weapons etc.” 

The rest of the remnants of the sacrificial 
food, is then given to all persons present who 
have received initiation ; and as for the sacrificer, 
he cuts off two portions of the boiled rice grains 
and over these portions, water is poured. After 
the food has been prepared this way, he swallows 
it without chewing it. Having sipped water, all 
present should then touch their mouths, their 
heads, their limbs from above downwards with 
the recitation of a certain verse. 

In the same way, sacrifices of the first fruit 
are performed of Syamaka and of barley. 

Sulagava Sacrifice 

In the fortnight of the increasing moons 
under an auspicious constellation, the sacrificer 
puts wood m the fire, strews Darbha grass on the 
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entire surface around the fire and cooks a mess 
of sacrificial food and milk. Then sprinkling the 
food with Ajya , takes it from the fire, builds two 
huts to the west of the fire, and an ox is led to 
the southerly hut with the recital of the following 
verse, “May the harmonious ones, bring thee 
hither, together with the white horses,^ the bright, 
wind-swift, strong ones that are as quick as 
thought. Come quickly to my offering Scirva 1 Om J” 

Then, bounteous one ( 1. e. the consort of the 
ox ) is led to the northerly hut, and the conqueror 
( i. e. the calf of these two parents ) to the middle 
( between the two huts ). 

The sacrificer now gives them water to drink, 
in the same order in which they have been led to 
their places, prepares three messes of boiled rice 
and spreading Ajya on them touches the three 
beasts with those portions of rice in the order in 
which they have been led to their places with the 
mantras, 

“May the bountiful one touch it. To the 
bountiful one Svaha ! May she the bountiful one 
touch it. To the bountiful one Svaha ! May the 
conqueror touch it. To the conqueror Svaha. !” 

After performing certain oblations, he takes 
the messes of boiled rice to the fire, and sacrifices 
them, with the accompaniment of certain mantras 
to God Rudra and His Consort, and to Agni. 

Then, around the cow, they place their cows 
so that they can smell the smell of that sacrifice. 
“With luck they may walk round out full face” 
with these words, he walks round the fire, the 



three beast and the cows so as to turn his right 
side towards them and worships the Sulagava. 

Now follows the distribution of Paldsa leaves 
at different places with certain formulas. 

Then a basket of leaves is made and a lump 
of boiled rice is put into it. The sacrificer goes 
out to the pasture grounds and hangs the basket 
up at a tree with the formula ‘Quiverred ones 
touch them. To the quiverred ones Svaha !’ and 
performs worship before the basket saying “Adora- 
tion to the quiverred one, to him who wears the 
quiver ! To the lord of the theives, adoration.’’ 

With sandal, sura and water, fried grains 
and cow-dung, with a bunch of Durvd with 
Udumbara , Paldsa, V thank at a and with Asvattha, 
branches and with a cow-tail, he besprinkles his 
cows — the bull first with the words “Bring luck.” 

The sacrificer then cooks the sacrificial food 
sacred to Kshetrapali with milk, sprinkles it with 
Ajya, and peiforms a sacufice to Rshetrapah on 
the path used by his cows. 

Of the remains of that sacrificial food, sacred 
to Kshetrapati, his uterine relations eat or as is the 
custom of their family 

Many other ceremonies in connection with 
agriculture or cattle such as ‘Ploughing and 
sowing the site of a burial ground/ ‘The Asvayuga 
ceremony ’ ‘The driving of the cow’ etc are given 
m the Grhyasutias and the ^atapatha Biahmana. 
They might be given here, if that would not mean 
an unnecessary mciease m the volume of this work. 



CHAPTER VIII. 


General Conclusion: 


Resume 7 

In olden days of India, the king had no 
property on the agricultural land. Only in 
return of his good government, he was entitled 
to a defined portion of the gross produce as tax ; 
and the tax was somewhat similar to our modern 
income tax. Agricultural laws, joint-family system 
and farming on large scales gave the necessary 
check to cultivators’ indebtedness and also to an 
excessive sub-division of holdings; and fallow land 
instead of increasing as an evil consequence of 
sub-division of holdings, gradually decreased till 
for want of waste land which perhaps partly met 
the upkeep of the military, the king’s demand 
came to be increased. The tax on land was 
ordinarily high. This fact presumably indicates 
further that indirect method of cultivating land, 
that is to say holding land as capital only which 
by the way, is largely in practice m modern times 
was practically unknown. We find Parasara 
enjoining in his Krsi-sarngraha to cultivate > one’s 
land by his ownself and discouraging supervision 
without taking an active part in cultivation. 
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From ancient days down to a long time after 
the Christian era, Vaisyas were in majority the 
actual tillers of the soil. Cattle lending, trade 
and banking were also m their hands ; and they 
comprised a wealthy and respectable section of 
the people. Vox populi went strong tijl up to 
the end of the 3rd cent. B. C. The king then 
owed his power and position to popular suffrage 
and good will of his subjects. Truly, the epithet 
Raja is derived from the fact of his pleasing (Ra nj a 
to please ) the people. In cases of hereditary 
monarchy also, the popular sanction and approval 
was indispensable in the election of a successor. 
A notable instance of this is found in the Rfima- 
yana. King Dasaratha when wanted to give over 
the kingdom to his eldest son Rama, thought it 
necessary to summon the popular assembly and 
obtain sanction to his nomination. In the time 
of the Buddha, we find the elective principle m 
force amongst the various Sakya clans. Jat. No. 
270 again, refers to election of king by votes. Such 
being the case and cultivators as a class being a 
good fraction of the total population, it is only 
reasonable to suppose that in all important 
matters, their opinion was invited and respected. 

It was one of the important Regal duties to 
take a personal interest in agriculture and to see 
that there might be nothing detrimental to the 
interests of agriculture and agriculturists. From 
the evidence of Megasthenes we learn that agri- 
culturists were regarded as sacred and inviolable. 
They were exempt from fighting and no restraint 
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that might distuib them in their peaceful persuits x 
could be laid on them. 

They were thus happy and contented but for 
famine which occasionally bioke out m parts of 
the country But the famine was seldom of a 
terrible character, neither was it frequently 
recurrent That was appai ently because produce 
was abundant and every village had usually a 
sufficient stock which could give at least a partial 
lelief if famine broke out. Forests weie open to the 
publ-c use, there was no insufficiency of fodder for 
the livestock by which the people always held a 
great store, neither was there any want of 
occupation because of the various prosperous 
manufacturing industries in ruial areas. 

As for the agricultural mode, under the 
direct pationage of the king, it attained a striking 
perfection in ancient India. Irrigational methods 
were employed ; and besides farmyard manure, 
various kinds of fertilisers bones, law beef, flesh 
of hogs and other animals were employed for 
manuring the field. Rice, wheat, barley, sesame, 
masha, mudga and numerous other kinds of grams 
and also fodder crops were cultivated and all the 
items of agricultural operations were thoroughly 
understood. Most of the ancient agricultural 
methods and formulas are however, now forgot- 
ten. Only a few of them the Indian cultivator 
still possesses in the form of the popular maxims 
of Khana Yet the system of agriculture that he 
persues, stands to favourable criticism of modern 
agucultural expeits. 

18 
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Last and not the least, the agriculturists 
were hospitable, good natured and god-fearing ; 
and all their agricultural acts were ccicmomal. 
Open religious discourses that were so cliarncteris- 
tic a feature of ancient India, had always been a 
source of inspiration to the mass m olden days. 
In medieval times, such discourses took the form 
of Kaih(l{a/d and served as a popular mode of 
disseminating religious faiths and philosophic 
ideas in the form of stories and anecdotes, and \\ as 
highly appreciated by the people In every 
village, it used to be held many times a year and 
men and women were very eager to attend it, 
and they heaul it with awe and \ r cncration. The 
Ramayana and the Mahabharata were favourite 
subjects of Kathakata. The great Epics wielded 
an abiding influence on the people who always 
tried to act up to the teachings and morals they 
drew from them It is a pity that such institu- 
tions are practically abolished at the present day's. 
Boys and girls can yet hear the great stories and 
many others with religious stamp from their old 
giand-mothers who have ever since carried m 
their memory' those sacred treasures with love and 
care. That is why, even to this day, a village 
cultivator who does not know so much as the 
alphabets, when questioned about even such 
things as soul and god, is heard to give a reply 
which only' indirectly speaks of a great religious 
tradition of India. 

The village was the home of the agricul- 
turist. In Indian economic structure, the village 



has always been the really important unit. This 
unit varied m size from one part of India to 
another, and the economic condition of the 
peasantry was not also perhaps exactly the same 
in all parts Modern conditions are however 
much different from what they were m general 
in ancient times when there was no external 
factors to throttle rural industries ; for agricul- 
tural economics is so largely dependent upon how 
the rural industries fare. Some deplore the 
present-day lack of communication to the remote 
Indian villages and consequent want of commer- 
cialisation of agricultural produce. But to say 
that commercialisation of raw produce is the only 
solution for betterment of the condition of culti- 
vators, even though it is no more consistent with 
national protection, is too evidently fallacious 
and more so if no particular stress is laid on the 
introduction and encouragement of manufacturing 
industries in rural areas. Of course, isolation of 
villages is unhealthy. But in ancient India, ample 
evidences are there to prove that healthy commu- 
nication existed between the different villages 
and districts. There was again, no ground for 
advocating encouragement of labour migration, 
for there was then no want of local employment 
throughout the year, for manufacturing industries 
did not centre round cities and towns only, but 
had much to do with rural areas, nor was there 
for obvious reasons such an abnormally heavy 
pressure on land as now. 

The breed of cattle were fine. Now however. 
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bullock-power has come to an alarmingly low 
stage of deficiency. 

Indeed with changes in political condition 
of the country, many knotty questions have now 
cropped up in agricultuial economics. They 
however, do not concern this w ork. We shall 
now attempt to trace briefly the disappearence of 
Vaisya-agricultunsts and close. 

Disappearence of Vaisya-Agriculturists and the Condition 
of Modern Indian Cultivators 

The king kept up the military probably by 
assigning portions of waste land to individual 
soldiers. As long as the waste land was in plenty, 
the king’s share did not vary much. But, when 
later, there was no more waste land, the king’s 
share increased at places to such a point that 
many cultivators had to give up their lands rather 
than cultivate them. Agricultural land thus 
partly passed on to rich magnets. Probably these 
purchaseis and also the descendants of ancient 
nobles later held land as No,i-Bdzhd,’ t l grants. The 
Mohamedan system of Farming-Revenue establish- 
ed a chain of middlemen of which the highest 
were the Farmers of Revenue and the lowest the 
headmen of villages, the obvious interest of all 
of whom was to squeeze out the cultivator to the 
utmost extent. The king’s share greatly increased 
by imposition of cesses and taxes falling on land 
direetty, and indirectly on ploughs, cattle etc. 
When the burden of taxation was beyond endu- 
rance, cultivatois m a body refused to cultivate ; 



but m such cases they were either mtimitated or 
conciliated through the headman of the village. 
The natuial defender of the cultivator thus became 
his great oppressor, and under the oppression, 
the peasant propuetors who still held land were 
all forced to give up their lands to the Farmers 
of Revenue who eventually came out as landlords 
holding land under the political authority of the 
krag. The land was then leased out to the 
illiterate lowest classes who would suffer any 
amount of extortion. Those who obtained fixed 
tenure later, were either hereditary occupancy 
ryots of the Government or of the land-holders land 
in their own village The rights were generally 
non-transferable. The temporary tenants held 
land on a yearly lease, and tenure holders were 
a class of tenants holding land at favourable rates 
and cultivating them by hired labour. By this 
time, Vaisya cultivators had almost disappeared 
partly because of the fact that agriculture was not 
'already for a long time an encouraging profession. 
They had consequently often been constrained to 
take to occupations not strictly allowable to them 
by the Saslras eventually causing their social 
degradation with the rise of the medieval ortho- 
doxy with its vices. Since then, agriculture has 
been left in the hands of the lowest strata of 
population who have ever been incapable of 
understanding their situation and have been trod- 
dmg on m their miserable path of life through 
oppression to a state of grinding poverty to-day. 
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